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CHAPTER I. SISTERS 
The Project Gutenberg EBook of 
Women in Love, by D. H. Lawrence 


Ursula and Gudrun Brangwen sat one morning in the window-bay of their 
father's house in Beldover, working and talking. Ursula was stitching a 
piece of brightly-coloured embroidery, and Gudrun was drawing upon a 
board which she held on her knee. They were mostly silent, talking as 
their thoughts strayed through their minds. 


"Ursula,' said Gudrun, 'don't you REALLY WANT to get married?’ Ursula 
laid her embroidery in her lap and looked up. Her face was calm and 
considerate. 


I don't know,' she replied. 'It depends how you mean.' 


Gudrun was slightly taken aback. She watched her sister for some 
moments. 


Well,’ she said, ironically, 'it usually means one thing! But don't 
you think anyhow, you'd be--' she darkened slightly--'in a better 
position than you are in now. 

A shadow came over Ursula's face. 


‘I might,' she said. 'But I'm not sure.' 


Again Gudrun paused, slightly irritated. She wanted to be quite 
definite. 


"You don't think one needs the EXPERIENCE of having been married?' she 
asked. 


"Do you think it need BE an experience?’ replied Ursula. 


‘Bound to be, in some way or other,’ said Gudrun, coolly. 'Possibly 
undesirable, but bound to be an experience of some sort.’ 


‘Not really,’ said Ursula. 'More likely to be the end of experience.' 
Gudrun sat very still, to attend to this. 

‘Of course,' she said, 'there's THAT to consider.' This brought the 
conversation to a close. Gudrun, almost angrily, took up her rubber and 
began to rub out part of her drawing. Ursula stitched absorbedly. 

"You wouldn't consider a good offer?' asked Gudrun. 


‘I think I've rejected several,' said Ursula. 


"REALLY!' Gudrun flushed dark--'But anything really worth while? Have 
you REALLY?' 


'A thousand a year, and an awfully nice man. I liked him awfully,' said 
Ursula. 


‘Really! But weren't you fearfully tempted?’ 


In the abstract but not in the concrete,’ said Ursula. 'When it comes 
to the point, one isn't even tempted--oh, if I were tempted, I'd marry 
like a shot. I'm only tempted NOT to.' The faces of both sisters 
suddenly lit up with amusement. 


‘Isn't it an amazing thing,' cried Gudrun, 'how strong the temptation 
is, not to!' They both laughed, looking at each other. In their hearts 
they were frightened. 


There was a long pause, whilst Ursula stitched and Gudrun went on with 
her sketch. The sisters were women, Ursula twenty-six, and Gudrun 
twenty-five. But both had the remote, virgin look of modern girls, 
sisters of Artemis rather than of Hebe. Gudrun was very beautiful, 
passive, soft-skinned, soft-limbed. She wore a dress of dark-blue silky 
stuff, with ruches of blue and green linen lace in the neck and 

sleeves; and she had emerald-green stockings. Her look of confidence 
and diffidence contrasted with Ursula's sensitive expectancy. The 
provincial people, intimidated by Gudrun's perfect sang-froid and 
exclusive bareness of manner, said of her: 'She is a smart woman.' She 
had just come back from London, where she had spent several years, 
working at an art-school, as a student, and living a studio life. 


‘I was hoping now for a man to come along,' Gudrun said, suddenly 
catching her underlip between her teeth, and making a strange grimace, 
half sly smiling, half anguish. Ursula was afraid. 


‘So you have come home, expecting him here?’ she laughed. 


‘Oh my dear,’ cried Gudrun, strident, 'I wouldn't go out of my way to 

look for him. But if there did happen to come along a highly attractive 
individual of sufficient means--well--' she tailed off ironically. Then 

she looked searchingly at Ursula, as if to probe her. 'Don't you find 

yourself getting bored?' she asked of her sister. "Don't you find, that 

things fail to materialise? NOTHING MATERIALISES! Everything withers in 
the bud. 


"What withers in the bud?' asked Ursula. 


‘Oh, everything--oneself--things in general.' There was a pause, whilst 
each sister vaguely considered her fate. 


‘It does frighten one,' said Ursula, and again there was a pause. ‘But 
do you hope to get anywhere by just marrying?" 


‘It seems to be the inevitable next step,' said Gudrun. Ursula pondered 
this, with a little bitterness. She was a class mistress herself, in 
Willey Green Grammar School, as she had been for some years. 


'I know, she said, 'it seems like that when one thinks in the 

abstract. But really imagine it: imagine any man one knows, imagine him 
coming home to one every evening, and saying "Hello," and giving one a 
kiss--' 


There was a blank pause. 


"Yes,' said Gudrun, in a narrowed voice. 'It's just impossible. The man 
makes it impossible.' 


‘Of course there's children--' said Ursula doubtfully. 
Gudrun's face hardened. 


‘Do you REALLY want children, Ursula?’ she asked coldly. A dazzled, 
baffled look came on Ursula's face. 


‘One feels it is still beyond one,' she said. 


'DO you feel like that?' asked Gudrun. 'I get no feeling whatever from 
the thought of bearing children.' 


Gudrun looked at Ursula with a masklike, expressionless face. Ursula 
knitted her brows. 


‘Perhaps it isn't genuine,' she faltered. 'Perhaps one doesn't really 
want them, in one's soul--only superficially.’ A hardness came over 
Gudrun's face. She did not want to be too definite. 


"When one thinks of other people's children--' said Ursula. 
Again Gudrun looked at her sister, almost hostile. 
'Exactly,' she said, to close the conversation. 


The two sisters worked on in silence, Ursula having always that strange 
brightness of an essential flame that is caught, meshed, contravened. 
She lived a good deal by herself, to herself, working, passing on from 
day to day, and always thinking, trying to lay hold on life, to grasp 

it in her own understanding. Her active living was suspended, but 
underneath, in the darkness, something was coming to pass. If only she 
could break through the last integuments! She seemed to try and put her 
hands out, like an infant in the womb, and she could not, not yet. 

Still she had a strange prescience, an intimation of something yet to 
come. 


She laid down her work and looked at her sister. She thought Gudrun so 
CHARMING, so infinitely charming, in her softness and her fine, 
exquisite richness of texture and delicacy of line. There was a certain 
playfulness about her too, such a piquancy or ironic suggestion, such 
an untouched reserve. Ursula admired her with all her soul. 


"Why did you come home, Prune?" she asked. 


Gudrun knew she was being admired. She sat back from her drawing and 
looked at Ursula, from under her finely-curved lashes. 


"Why did I come back, Ursula?’ she repeated. 'I have asked myself a 
thousand times.' 


‘And don't you know?' 


"Yes, I think I do. I think my coming back home was just RECULER POUR 
MIEUX SAUTER.’ 


And she looked with a long, slow look of knowledge at Ursula. 


‘I know!' cried Ursula, looking slightly dazzled and falsified, and as 
if she did NOT know. 'But where can one jump to?' 


‘Oh, it doesn't matter,' said Gudrun, somewhat superbly. 'If one jumps 
over the edge, one is bound to land somewhere.' 


"But isn't it very risky?' asked Ursula. 
A slow mocking smile dawned on Gudrun's face. 


Ah!" she said laughing. "What is it all but words!' And so again she 
closed the conversation. But Ursula was still brooding. 


‘And how do you find home, now you have come back to it?' she asked. 


Gudrun paused for some moments, coldly, before answering. Then, in a 
cold truthful voice, she said: 


‘I find myself completely out of it.' 

‘And father?’ 

Gudrun looked at Ursula, almost with resentment, as if brought to bay. 
'T haven't thought about him: I've refrained,' she said coldly. 

"Yes,' wavered Ursula; and the conversation was really at an end. The 
sisters found themselves confronted by a void, a terrifying chasm, as 


if they had looked over the edge. 


They worked on in silence for some time, Gudrun's cheek was flushed 
with repressed emotion. She resented its having been called into being. 


‘Shall we go out and look at that wedding?' she asked at length, in a 
voice that was too casual. 


"Yes!' cried Ursula, too eagerly, throwing aside her sewing and leaping 
up, as if to escape something, thus betraying the tension of the 


situation and causing a friction of dislike to go over Gudrun's nerves. 


As she went upstairs, Ursula was aware of the house, of her home round 


about her. And she loathed it, the sordid, too-familiar place! She was 
afraid at the depth of her feeling against the home, the milieu, the 
whole atmosphere and condition of this obsolete life. Her feeling 
frightened her. 


The two girls were soon walking swiftly down the main road of Beldover, 
a wide street, part shops, part dwelling-houses, utterly formless and 
sordid, without poverty. Gudrun, new from her life in Chelsea and 
Sussex, shrank cruelly from this amorphous ugliness of a small colliery 
town in the Midlands. Yet forward she went, through the whole sordid 
gamut of pettiness, the long amorphous, gritty street. She was exposed 
to every stare, she passed on through a stretch of torment. It was 
strange that she should have chosen to come back and test the full 
effect of this shapeless, barren ugliness upon herself. Why had she 
wanted to submit herself to it, did she still want to submit herself to 

it, the insufferable torture of these ugly, meaningless people, this 
defaced countryside? She felt like a beetle toiling in the dust. She 

was filled with repulsion. 


They turned off the main road, past a black patch of common-garden, 
where sooty cabbage stumps stood shameless. No one thought to be 
ashamed. No one was ashamed of it all. 


‘It is like a country in an underworld,' said Gudrun. 'The colliers 
bring it above-ground with them, shovel it up. Ursula, it's marvellous, 
it's really marvellous--it's really wonderful, another world. The 
people are all ghouls, and everything is ghostly. Everything is a 
ghoulish replica of the real world, a replica, a ghoul, all soiled, 
everything sordid. It's like being mad, Ursula. 


The sisters were crossing a black path through a dark, soiled field. On 
the left was a large landscape, a valley with collieries, and opposite 
hills with cornfields and woods, all blackened with distance, as if 

seen through a veil of crape. White and black smoke rose up in steady 
columns, magic within the dark air. Near at hand came the long rows of 
dwellings, approaching curved up the hill-slope, in straight lines 

along the brow of the hill. They were of darkened red brick, brittle, 
with dark slate roofs. The path on which the sisters walked was black, 
trodden-in by the feet of the recurrent colliers, and bounded from the 
field by iron fences; the stile that led again into the road was rubbed 
shiny by the moleskins of the passing miners. Now the two girls were 
going between some rows of dwellings, of the poorer sort. Women, their 
arms folded over their coarse aprons, standing gossiping at the end of 
their block, stared after the Brangwen sisters with that long, 
unwearying stare of aborigines; children called out names. 


Gudrun went on her way half dazed. If this were human life, if these 
were human beings, living in a complete world, then what was her own 
world, outside? She was aware of her grass-green stockings, her large 


grass-green velour hat, her full soft coat, of a strong blue colour. 
And she felt as if she were treading in the air, quite unstable, her 
heart was contracted, as if at any minute she might be precipitated to 
the ground. She was afraid. 


She clung to Ursula, who, through long usage was inured to this 
violation of a dark, uncreated, hostile world. But all the time her 
heart was crying, as if in the midst of some ordeal: 'I want to go 
back, I want to go away, I want not to know it, not to know that this 
exists.’ Yet she must go forward. 


Ursula could feel her suffering. 

"You hate this, don't you?’ she asked. 

It bewilders me,' stammered Gudrun. 

"You won't stay long,' replied Ursula. 

And Gudrun went along, grasping at release. 


They drew away from the colliery region, over the curve of the hill, 
into the purer country of the other side, towards Willey Green. Still 

the faint glamour of blackness persisted over the fields and the wooded 
hills, and seemed darkly to gleam in the air. It was a spring day, 

chill, with snatches of sunshine. Yellow celandines showed out from the 
hedge-bottoms, and in the cottage gardens of Willey Green, 
currant-bushes were breaking into leaf, and little flowers were coming 
white on the grey alyssum that hung over the stone walls. 


Turning, they passed down the high-road, that went between high banks 
towards the church. There, in the lowest bend of the road, low under 
the trees, stood a little group of expectant people, waiting to see the 
wedding. The daughter of the chief mine-owner of the district, Thomas 
Crich, was getting married to a naval officer. 


"Let us go back,' said Gudrun, swerving away. 'There are all those 
people. 


And she hung wavering in the road. 


"Never mind them,’ said Ursula, 'they're all right. They all know me, 
they don't matter.' 


‘But must we go through them?! asked Gudrun. 
"They're quite all right, really,' said Ursula, going forward. And 


together the two sisters approached the group of uneasy, watchful 
common people. They were chiefly women, colliers' wives of the more 


shiftless sort. They had watchful, underworld faces. 


The two sisters held themselves tense, and went straight towards the 
gate. The women made way for them, but barely sufficient, as if 
grudging to yield ground. The sisters passed in silence through the 
stone gateway and up the steps, on the red carpet, a policeman 
estimating their progress. 


"What price the stockings!' said a voice at the back of Gudrun. A 
sudden fierce anger swept over the girl, violent and murderous. She 
would have liked them all annihilated, cleared away, so that the world 
was left clear for her. How she hated walking up the churchyard path, 
along the red carpet, continuing in motion, in their sight. 


‘I won't go into the church,' she said suddenly, with such final 

decision that Ursula immediately halted, turned round, and branched off 
up a small side path which led to the little private gate of the 

Grammar School, whose grounds adjoined those of the church. 


Just inside the gate of the school shrubbery, outside the churchyard, 
Ursula sat down for a moment on the low stone wall under the laurel 
bushes, to rest. Behind her, the large red building of the school rose 
up peacefully, the windows all open for the holiday. Over the shrubs, 
before her, were the pale roofs and tower of the old church. The 
sisters were hidden by the foliage. 


Gudrun sat down in silence. Her mouth was shut close, her face averted. 
She was regretting bitterly that she had ever come back. Ursula looked 
at her, and thought how amazingly beautiful she was, flushed with 
discomfiture. But she caused a constraint over Ursula's nature, a 

certain weariness. Ursula wished to be alone, freed from the tightness, 
the enclosure of Gudrun's presence. 


‘Are we going to stay here?' asked Gudrun. 


I was only resting a minute,' said Ursula, getting up as if rebuked. 
"We will stand in the corner by the fives-court, we shall see 
everything from there." 


For the moment, the sunshine fell brightly into the churchyard, there 
was a vague scent of sap and of spring, perhaps of violets from off the 
graves. Some white daisies were out, bright as angels. In the air, the 
unfolding leaves of a copper-beech were blood-red. 


Punctually at eleven o'clock, the carriages began to arrive. There was 

a stir in the crowd at the gate, a concentration as a carriage drove 

up, wedding guests were mounting up the steps and passing along the red 
carpet to the church. They were all gay and excited because the sun was 
shining. 


Gudrun watched them closely, with objective curiosity. She saw each one 
as a complete figure, like a character in a book, or a subject in a 

picture, or a marionette in a theatre, a finished creation. She loved 

to recognise their various characteristics, to place them in their true 

light, give them their own surroundings, settle them for ever as they 
passed before her along the path to the church. She knew them, they 
were finished, sealed and stamped and finished with, for her. There was 
none that had anything unknown, unresolved, until the Criches 
themselves began to appear. Then her interest was piqued. Here was 
something not quite so preconcluded. 


There came the mother, Mrs Crich, with her eldest son Gerald. She was a 
queer unkempt figure, in spite of the attempts that had obviously been 
made to bring her into line for the day. Her face was pale, yellowish, 
with a clear, transparent skin, she leaned forward rather, her features 
were strongly marked, handsome, with a tense, unseeing, predative look. 
Her colourless hair was untidy, wisps floating down on to her sac coat 

of dark blue silk, from under her blue silk hat. She looked like a 

woman with a monomania, furtive almost, but heavily proud. 


Her son was of a fair, sun-tanned type, rather above middle height, 
well-made, and almost exaggeratedly well-dressed. But about him also 
was the strange, guarded look, the unconscious glisten, as if he did 

not belong to the same creation as the people about him. Gudrun lighted 
on him at once. There was something northern about him that magnetised 
her. In his clear northern flesh and his fair hair was a glisten like 
sunshine refracted through crystals of ice. And he looked so new, 
unbroached, pure as an arctic thing. Perhaps he was thirty years old, 
perhaps more. His gleaming beauty, maleness, like a young, 
good-humoured, smiling wolf, did not blind her to the significant, 
sinister stillness in his bearing, the lurking danger of his unsubdued 
temper. 'His totem is the wolf,' she repeated to herself. 'His mother 

is an old, unbroken wolf.’ And then she experienced a keen paroxyism, a 
transport, as if she had made some incredible discovery, known to 
nobody else on earth. A strange transport took possession of her, all 

her veins were in a paroxysm of violent sensation. 'Good God!' she 
exclaimed to herself, 'what is this?' And then, a moment after, she was 
saying assuredly, 'I shall know more of that man.' She was tortured 

with desire to see him again, a nostalgia, a necessity to see him 

again, to make sure it was not all a mistake, that she was not deluding 
herself, that she really felt this strange and overwhelming sensation 

on his account, this knowledge of him in her essence, this powerful 
apprehension of him. 'Am I REALLY singled out for him in some way, is 
there really some pale gold, arctic light that envelopes only us two?’ 

she asked herself. And she could not believe it, she remained in a 

muse, scarcely conscious of what was going on around. 


The bridesmaids were here, and yet the bridegroom had not come. Ursula 


wondered if something was amiss, and if the wedding would yet all go 
wrong. She felt troubled, as if it rested upon her. The chief 

bridesmaids had arrived. Ursula watched them come up the steps. One of 
them she knew, a tall, slow, reluctant woman with a weight of fair hair 
and a pale, long face. This was Hermione Roddice, a friend of the 
Criches. Now she came along, with her head held up, balancing an 
enormous flat hat of pale yellow velvet, on which were streaks of 

ostrich feathers, natural and grey. She drifted forward as if scarcely 
conscious, her long blanched face lifted up, not to see the world. She 

was rich. She wore a dress of silky, frail velvet, of pale yellow 

colour, and she carried a lot of small rose-coloured cyclamens. Her 

shoes and stockings were of brownish grey, like the feathers on her 

hat, her hair was heavy, she drifted along with a peculiar fixity of 

the hips, a strange unwilling motion. She was impressive, in her lovely 
pale-yellow and brownish-rose, yet macabre, something repulsive. People 
were silent when she passed, impressed, roused, wanting to jeer, yet 

for some reason silenced. Her long, pale face, that she carried lifted 

up, somewhat in the Rossetti fashion, seemed almost drugged, as if a 
strange mass of thoughts coiled in the darkness within her, and she was 
never allowed to escape. 


Ursula watched her with fascination. She knew her a little. She was the 
most remarkable woman in the Midlands. Her father was a Derbyshire 
Baronet of the old school, she was a woman of the new school, full of 
intellectuality, and heavy, nerve-worn with consciousness. She was 
passionately interested in reform, her soul was given up to the public 
cause. But she was a man's woman, it was the manly world that held her. 


She had various intimacies of mind and soul with various men of 
capacity. Ursula knew, among these men, only Rupert Birkin, who was one 
of the school-inspectors of the county. But Gudrun had met others, in 
London. Moving with her artist friends in different kinds of society, 
Gudrun had already come to know a good many people of repute and 
standing. She had met Hermione twice, but they did not take to each 
other. It would be queer to meet again down here in the Midlands, where 
their social standing was so diverse, after they had known each other 

on terms of equality in the houses of sundry acquaintances in town. For 
Gudrun had been a social success, and had her friends among the slack 
aristocracy that keeps touch with the arts. 


Hermione knew herself to be well-dressed; she knew herself to be the 
social equal, if not far the superior, of anyone she was likely to meet 

in Willey Green. She knew she was accepted in the world of culture and 
of intellect. She was a KULTURTRAGER, a medium for the culture of 
ideas. With all that was highest, whether in society or in thought or 

in public action, or even in art, she was at one, she moved among the 
foremost, at home with them. No one could put her down, no one could 
make mock of her, because she stood among the first, and those that 
were against her were below her, either in rank, or in wealth, or in 


high association of thought and progress and understanding. So, she was 
invulnerable. All her life, she had sought to make herself 
invulnerable, unassailable, beyond reach of the world's judgment. 


And yet her soul was tortured, exposed. Even walking up the path to the 
church, confident as she was that in every respect she stood beyond all 
vulgar judgment, knowing perfectly that her appearance was complete and 
perfect, according to the first standards, yet she suffered a torture, 

under her confidence and her pride, feeling herself exposed to wounds 
and to mockery and to despite. She always felt vulnerable, vulnerable, 
there was always a secret chink in her armour. She did not know herself 
what it was. It was a lack of robust self, she had no natural 

sufficiency, there was a terrible void, a lack, a deficiency of being 

within her. 


And she wanted someone to close up this deficiency, to close it up for 
ever. She craved for Rupert Birkin. When he was there, she felt 
complete, she was sufficient, whole. For the rest of time she was 
established on the sand, built over a chasm, and, in spite of all her 
vanity and securities, any common maid-servant of positive, robust 
temper could fling her down this bottomless pit of insufficiency, by 
the slightest movement of jeering or contempt. And all the while the 
pensive, tortured woman piled up her own defences of aesthetic 
knowledge, and culture, and world-visions, and disinterestedness. Yet 
she could never stop up the terrible gap of insufficiency. 


If only Birkin would form a close and abiding connection with her, she 
would be safe during this fretful voyage of life. He could make her 
sound and triumphant, triumphant over the very angels of heaven. If 
only he would do it! But she was tortured with fear, with misgiving. 

She made herself beautiful, she strove so hard to come to that degree 

of beauty and advantage, when he should be convinced. But always there 
was a deficiency. 


He was perverse too. He fought her off, he always fought her off. The 
more she strove to bring him to her, the more he battled her back. And 
they had been lovers now, for years. Oh, it was so wearying, so aching; 
she was so tired. But still she believed in herself. She knew he was 
trying to leave her. She knew he was trying to break away from her 
finally, to be free. But still she believed in her strength to keep 

him, she believed in her own higher knowledge. His own knowledge was 
high, she was the central touchstone of truth. She only needed his 
conjunction with her. 


And this, this conjunction with her, which was his highest fulfilment 
also, with the perverseness of a wilful child he wanted to deny. With 
the wilfulness of an obstinate child, he wanted to break the holy 
connection that was between them. 


He would be at this wedding; he was to be groom's man. He would be in 
the church, waiting. He would know when she came. She shuddered with 
nervous apprehension and desire as she went through the church-door. He 
would be there, surely he would see how beautiful her dress was, surely 
he would see how she had made herself beautiful for him. He would 
understand, he would be able to see how she was made for him, the 

first, how she was, for him, the highest. Surely at last he would be 

able to accept his highest fate, he would not deny her. 


In a little convulsion of too-tired yearning, she entered the church 

and looked slowly along her cheeks for him, her slender body convulsed 
with agitation. As best man, he would be standing beside the altar. She 
looked slowly, deferring in her certainty. 


And then, he was not there. A terrible storm came over her, as if she 

were drowning. She was possessed by a devastating hopelessness. And she 
approached mechanically to the altar. Never had she known such a pang 
of utter and final hopelessness. It was beyond death, so utterly null, 

desert. 


The bridegroom and the groom's man had not yet come. There was a 
growing consternation outside. Ursula felt almost responsible. She 
could not bear it that the bride should arrive, and no groom. The 
wedding must not be a fiasco, it must not. 


But here was the bride's carriage, adorned with ribbons and cockades. 
Gaily the grey horses curvetted to their destination at the 

church-gate, a laughter in the whole movement. Here was the quick of 

all laughter and pleasure. The door of the carriage was thrown open, to 

let out the very blossom of the day. The people on the roadway murmured 
faintly with the discontented murmuring of a crowd. 


The father stepped out first into the air of the morning, like a 

shadow. He was a tall, thin, careworn man, with a thin black beard that 
was touched with grey. He waited at the door of the carriage patiently, 
self-obliterated. 


In the opening of the doorway was a shower of fine foliage and flowers, 
a whiteness of satin and lace, and a sound of a gay voice saying: 


"How do I get out?' 


A ripple of satisfaction ran through the expectant people. They pressed 
near to receive her, looking with zest at the stooping blond head with 
its flower buds, and at the delicate, white, tentative foot that was 
reaching down to the step of the carriage. There was a sudden foaming 
rush, and the bride like a sudden surf-rush, floating all white beside 
her father in the morning shadow of trees, her veil flowing with 
laughter. 


'That's done it!' she said. 


She put her hand on the arm of her care-worn, sallow father, and 
frothing her light draperies, proceeded over the eternal red carpet. 

Her father, mute and yellowish, his black beard making him look more 
careworn, mounted the steps stiffly, as if his spirit were absent; but 

the laughing mist of the bride went along with him undiminished. 


And no bridegroom had arrived! It was intolerable for her. Ursula, her 
heart strained with anxiety, was watching the hill beyond; the white, 
descending road, that should give sight of him. There was a carriage. 
It was running. It had just come into sight. Yes, it was he. Ursula 
turned towards the bride and the people, and, from her place of 
vantage, gave an inarticulate cry. She wanted to warn them that he was 
coming. But her cry was inarticulate and inaudible, and she flushed 
deeply, between her desire and her wincing confusion. 


The carriage rattled down the hill, and drew near. There was a shout 
from the people. The bride, who had just reached the top of the steps, 
turned round gaily to see what was the commotion. She saw a confusion 
among the people, a cab pulling up, and her lover dropping out of the 
carriage, and dodging among the horses and into the crowd. 


'Tibs! Tibs!' she cried in her sudden, mocking excitement, standing 
high on the path in the sunlight and waving her bouquet. He, dodging 
with his hat in his hand, had not heard. 


'Tibs!' she cried again, looking down to him. 


He glanced up, unaware, and saw the bride and her father standing on 
the path above him. A queer, startled look went over his face. He 
hesitated for a moment. Then he gathered himself together for a leap, 
to overtake her. 


‘Ah-h-h!' came her strange, intaken cry, as, on the reflex, she 

started, turned and fled, scudding with an unthinkable swift beating of 
her white feet and fraying of her white garments, towards the church. 
Like a hound the young man was after her, leaping the steps and 
swinging past her father, his supple haunches working like those of a 
hound that bears down on the quarry. 


"Ay, after her!' cried the vulgar women below, carried suddenly into 
the sport. 


She, her flowers shaken from her like froth, was steadying herself to 
turn the angle of the church. She glanced behind, and with a wild cry 

of laughter and challenge, veered, poised, and was gone beyond the grey 
stone buttress. In another instant the bridegroom, bent forward as he 


ran, had caught the angle of the silent stone with his hand, and had 
swung himself out of sight, his supple, strong loins vanishing in 
pursuit. 


Instantly cries and exclamations of excitement burst from the crowd at 
the gate. And then Ursula noticed again the dark, rather stooping 
figure of Mr Crich, waiting suspended on the path, watching with 
expressionless face the flight to the church. It was over, and he 

turned round to look behind him, at the figure of Rupert Birkin, who at 
once came forward and joined him. 


"We'll bring up the rear,' said Birkin, a faint smile on his face. 


'Ay!' replied the father laconically. And the two men turned together 
up the path. 


Birkin was as thin as Mr Crich, pale and ill-looking. His figure was 
narrow but nicely made. He went with a slight trail of one foot, which 
came only from self-consciousness. Although he was dressed correctly 
for his part, yet there was an innate incongruity which caused a slight 
ridiculousness in his appearance. His nature was clever and separate, 
he did not fit at all in the conventional occasion. Yet he subordinated 
himself to the common idea, travestied himself. 


He affected to be quite ordinary, perfectly and marvellously 
commonplace. And he did it so well, taking the tone of his 

surroundings, adjusting himself quickly to his interlocutor and his 
circumstance, that he achieved a verisimilitude of ordinary 
commonplaceness that usually propitiated his onlookers for the moment, 
disarmed them from attacking his singleness. 


Now he spoke quite easily and pleasantly to Mr Crich, as they walked 
along the path; he played with situations like a man on a tight-rope: 
but always on a tight-rope, pretending nothing but ease. 


‘I'm sorry we are so late,' he was saying. "We couldn't find a 
button-hook, so it took us a long time to button our boots. But you 
were to the moment.' 


"We are usually to time,' said Mr Crich. 


‘And I'm always late,' said Birkin. "But today I was REALLY punctual, 
only accidentally not so. I'm sorry. 


The two men were gone, there was nothing more to see, for the time. 
Ursula was left thinking about Birkin. He piqued her, attracted her, 


and annoyed her. 


She wanted to know him more. She had spoken with him once or twice, but 


only in his official capacity as inspector. She thought he seemed to 
acknowledge some kinship between her and him, a natural, tacit 
understanding, a using of the same language. But there had been no time 
for the understanding to develop. And something kept her from him, as 
well as attracted her to him. There was a certain hostility, a hidden 
ultimate reserve in him, cold and inaccessible. 


Yet she wanted to know him. 


"What do you think of Rupert Birkin?' she asked, a little reluctantly, 
of Gudrun. She did not want to discuss him. 


"What do I think of Rupert Birkin?' repeated Gudrun. 'T think he's 
attractive--decidedly attractive. What I can't stand about him is his 
way with other people--his way of treating any little fool as if she 
were his greatest consideration. One feels so awfully sold, oneself. 


"Why does he do it?’ said Ursula. 


"Because he has no real critical faculty--of people, at all events,’ 
said Gudrun. 'T tell you, he treats any little fool as he treats me or 
you--and it's such an insult.' 


‘Oh, it is,' said Ursula. 'One must discriminate.' 


‘One MUST discriminate,' repeated Gudrun. 'But he's a wonderful chap, 
in other respects--a marvellous personality. But you can't trust him.' 


"Yes,' said Ursula vaguely. She was always forced to assent to Gudrun's 
pronouncements, even when she was not in accord altogether. 


The sisters sat silent, waiting for the wedding party to come out. 
Gudrun was impatient of talk. She wanted to think about Gerald Crich. 
She wanted to see if the strong feeling she had got from him was real. 
She wanted to have herself ready. 


Inside the church, the wedding was going on. Hermione Roddice was 
thinking only of Birkin. He stood near her. She seemed to gravitate 
physically towards him. She wanted to stand touching him. She could 
hardly be sure he was near her, if she did not touch him. Yet she stood 
subjected through the wedding service. 


She had suffered so bitterly when he did not come, that still she was 
dazed. Still she was gnawed as by a neuralgia, tormented by his 
potential absence from her. She had awaited him in a faint delirium of 
nervous torture. As she stood bearing herself pensively, the rapt look 
on her face, that seemed spiritual, like the angels, but which came 
from torture, gave her a certain poignancy that tore his heart with 
pity. He saw her bowed head, her rapt face, the face of an almost 


demoniacal ecstatic. Feeling him looking, she lifted her face and 
sought his eyes, her own beautiful grey eyes flaring him a great 

signal. But he avoided her look, she sank her head in torment and 
shame, the gnawing at her heart going on. And he too was tortured with 
shame, and ultimate dislike, and with acute pity for her, because he 

did not want to meet her eyes, he did not want to receive her flare of 
recognition. 


The bride and bridegroom were married, the party went into the vestry. 
Hermione crowded involuntarily up against Birkin, to touch him. And he 
endured it. 


Outside, Gudrun and Ursula listened for their father's playing on the 
organ. He would enjoy playing a wedding march. Now the married pair 
were coming! The bells were ringing, making the air shake. Ursula 
wondered if the trees and the flowers could feel the vibration, and 

what they thought of it, this strange motion in the air. The bride was 
quite demure on the arm of the bridegroom, who stared up into the sky 
before him, shutting and opening his eyes unconsciously, as if he were 
neither here nor there. He looked rather comical, blinking and trying 

to be in the scene, when emotionally he was violated by his exposure to 
a crowd. He looked a typical naval officer, manly, and up to his duty. 


Birkin came with Hermione. She had a rapt, trtumphant look, like the 
fallen angels restored, yet still subtly demoniacal, now she held 

Birkin by the arm. And he was expressionless, neutralised, possessed by 
her as if it were his fate, without question. 


Gerald Crich came, fair, good-looking, healthy, with a great reserve of 
energy. He was erect and complete, there was a strange stealth 
glistening through his amiable, almost happy appearance. Gudrun rose 
sharply and went away. She could not bear it. She wanted to be alone, 
to know this strange, sharp inoculation that had changed the whole 
temper of her blood. 


THE SICK STOCK-RIDER 
Adam Lindsay Gordon. 

from The Project Gutenberg Etext of 
An Anthology of Australian Verse 


Hold hard, Ned! Lift me down once more, and lay me in the shade. 
Old man, you've had your work cut out to guide 

Both horses, and to hold me in the saddle when I swayed, 

All through the hot, slow, sleepy, silent ride. 

The dawn at "Moorabinda" was a mist rack dull and dense, 

The sun-rise was a sullen, sluggish lamp; 

I was dozing in the gateway at Arbuthnot's bound'ry fence, 

I was dreaming on the Limestone cattle camp. 

We crossed the creek at Carricksford, and sharply through the haze, 
And suddenly the sun shot flaming forth; 

To southward lay "Katawa", with the sand peaks all ablaze, 

And the flushed fields of Glen Lomond lay to north. 
Now westward winds the bridle-path that leads to Lindisfarm, 

And yonder looms the double-headed Bluff; 

From the far side of the first hill, when the skies are clear and calm, 
You can see Sylvester's woolshed fair enough. 

Five miles we used to call it from our homestead to the place 
Where the big tree spans the roadway like an arch; 

"Twas here we ran the dingo down that gave us such a chase 

Eight years ago -- or was it nine? -- last March. 

"Twas merry in the glowing morn among the gleaming grass, 

To wander as we've wandered many a mile, 

And blow the cool tobacco cloud, and watch the white wreaths pass, 
Sitting loosely in the saddle all the while. 

"Twas merry 'mid the blackwoods, when we spied the station roofs, 
To wheel the wild scrub cattle at the yard, 

With a running fire of stock whips and a fiery run of hoofs; 

Oh! the hardest day was never then too hard! 

Aye! we had a glorious gallop after "Starlight" and his gang, 

When they bolted from Sylvester's on the flat; 

How the sun-dried reed-beds crackled, how the flint-strewn ranges rang, 
To the strokes of "Mountaineer" and "Acrobat". 

Hard behind them in the timber, harder still across the heath, 

Close beside them through the tea-tree scrub we dash'd; 

And the golden-tinted fern leaves, how they rustled underneath; 
And the honeysuckle osiers, how they crash'd! 

We led the hunt throughout, Ned, on the chestnut and the grey, 

And the troopers were three hundred yards behind, 

While we emptied our six-shooters on the bushrangers at bay, 

In the creek with stunted box-trees for a blind! 

There you grappled with the leader, man to man, and horse to horse, 
And you roll'd together when the chestnut rear'd; 

He blazed away and missed you in that shallow water-course -- 

A narrow shave -- his powder singed your beard! 


In these hours when life is ebbing, how those days when life was young 
Come back to us; how clearly I recall 

Even the yarns Jack Hall invented, and the songs Jem Roper sung; 

And where are now Jem Roper and Jack Hall? 

Ay! nearly all our comrades of the old colonial school, 

Our ancient boon companions, Ned, are gone; 

Hard livers for the most part, somewhat reckless as a rule, 

It seems that you and J are left alone. 

There was Hughes, who got in trouble through that business with the cards, 
It matters little what became of him; 

But a steer ripp'd up Macpherson in the Cooraminta yards, 

And Sullivan was drown'd at Sink-or-swim; 

And Mostyn -- poor Frank Mostyn -- died at last, a fearful wreck, 

In the "horrors" at the Upper Wandinong, 

And Carisbrooke, the rider, at the Horsefall broke his neck; 

Faith! the wonder was he saved his neck so long! 


Ah! those days and nights we squandered at the Logans' in the glen -- 
The Logans, man and wife, have long been dead. 

Elsie's tallest girl seems taller than your little Elsie then; 

And Ethel is a woman grown and wed. 


I've had my share of pastime, and I've done my share of toil, 
And life is short -- the longest life a span; 

I care not now to tarry for the corn or for the oil, 

Or for wine that maketh glad the heart of man. 

For good undone, and gifts misspent, and resolutions vain, 
'Tis somewhat late to trouble. This I know -- 

I should live the same life over, if I had to live again; 

And the chances are I go where most men go. 


The deep blue skies wax dusky, and the tall green trees grow dim, 
The sward beneath me seems to heave and fall; 

And sickly, smoky shadows through the sleepy sunlight swim, 

And on the very sun's face weave their pall. 

Let me slumber in the hollow where the wattle blossoms wave, 

With never stone or rail to fence my bed; 

Should the sturdy station children pull the bush-flowers on my grave, 
I may chance to hear them romping overhead. 


I don't suppose I shall though, for I feel like sleeping sound, 
That sleep, they say, is doubtful. True; but yet 

At least it makes no difference to the dead man underground 
What the living men remember or forget. 

Enigmas that perplex us in the world's unequal strife, 

The future may ignore or may reveal; 

Yet some, as weak as water, Ned, to make the best of life, 
Have been to face the worst as true as steel. 


THE SUNLANDERS 
The Project Gutenberg eBook, 
Children of the Frost, by Jack London 


Mandell is an obscure village on the rim of the polar sea. It is not 

large, and the people are peaceable, more peaceable even than those 

of the adjacent tribes. There are few men in Mandell, and many women; 
wherefore a wholesome and necessary polygamy is in practice; the women 
bear children with ardor, and the birth of a man-child is hailed with 
acclamation. Then there is Aab-Waak, whose head rests always on one 
shoulder, as though at some time the neck had become very tired and 
refused forevermore its wonted duty. 


The cause of all these things,--the peaceableness, and the polygamy, 
and the tired neck of Aab-Waak,--goes back among the years to the time 
when the schooner _Search_ dropped anchor in Mandell Bay, and when 
Tyee, chief man of the tribe, conceived a scheme of sudden wealth. To 
this day the story of things that happened is remembered and spoken 

of with bated breath by the people of Mandell, who are cousins to the 
Hungry Folk who live in the west. Children draw closer when the tale 

is told, and marvel sagely to themselves at the madness of those who 
might have been their forebears had they not provoked the Sunlanders 
and come to bitter ends. 


It began to happen when six men came ashore from the Search , 

with heavy outfits, as though they had come to stay, and quartered 
themselves in Neegah's igloo. Not but that they paid well in flour and 
sugar for the lodging, but Neegah was aggrieved because Mesahchie, his 
daughter, elected to cast her fortunes and seek food and blanket with 
Bill-Man, who was leader of the party of white men. 


"She is worth a price," Neegah complained to the gathering by the 
council-fire, when the six white men were asleep. "She is worth a 

price, for we have more men than women, and the men be bidding high. 
The hunter Ounenk offered me a kayak, new-made, and a gun which he got 
in trade from the Hungry Folk. This was I offered, and behold, now she 

is gone and I have nothing!" 


"I, too, did bid for Mesahchie," grumbled a voice, in tones not 
altogether joyless, and Peelo shoved his broad-cheeked, jovial face 
for a moment into the light. 


"Thou, too," Neegah affirmed. "And there were others. Why is there 
such a restlessness upon the Sunlanders?" he demanded petulantly. "Why 
do they not stay at home? The Snow People do not wander to the lands 
of the Sunlanders." 


"Better were it to ask why they come," cried a voice from the 
darkness, and Aab-Waak pushed his way to the front. 


"Ay! Why they come!" clamored many voices, and Aab-Waak waved his hand 
for silence. 


"Men do not dig in the ground for nothing," he began. "And I have it 

in mind of the Whale People, who are likewise Sunlanders, and who lost 
their ship in the ice. You all remember the Whale People, who came to 
us in their broken boats, and who went away into the south with dogs 
and sleds when the frost arrived and snow covered the land. And you 
remember, while they waited for the frost, that one man of them dug in 
the ground, and then two men and three, and then all men of them, with 
great excitement and much disturbance. What they dug out of the ground 
we do not know, for they drove us away so we could not see. But 
afterward, when they were gone, we looked and found nothing. Yet there 
be much ground and they did not dig it all." 


"Ay, Aab-Waak! Ay!" cried the people in admiration. 


"Wherefore I have it in mind," he concluded, "that one Sunlander tells 
another, and that these Sunlanders have been so told and are come to 
dig in the ground." 


"But how can it be that Bill-Man speaks our tongue?" demanded a little 
weazened old hunter,--"Bill-Man, upon whom never before our eyes have 
rested?" 


"Bill-Man has been other times in the Snow Lands," Aab-Waak answered, 
"else would he not speak the speech of the Bear People, which is like 

the speech of the Hungry Folk, which is very like the speech of the 
Mandells. For there have been many Sunlanders among the Bear People, 
few among the Hungry Folk, and none at all among the Mandells, save 
the Whale People and those who sleep now in the igloo of Neegah." 


"Their sugar is very good," Neegah commented, "and their flour." 


"They have great wealth," Ounenk added. "Yesterday I was to their 
ship, and beheld most cunning tools of iron, and knives, and guns, and 
flour, and sugar, and strange foods without end." 


"It is so, brothers!" Tyee stood up and exulted inwardly at the 
respect and silence his people accorded him. "They be very rich, 
these Sunlanders. Also, they be fools. For behold! They come among us 


boldly, blindly, and without thought for all of their great wealth. 
Even now they snore, and we are many and unafraid." 


"Mayhap they, too, are unafraid, being great fighters," the weazened 
little old hunter objected. 


But Tyee scowled upon him. "Nay, it would not seem so. They live to 
the south, under the path of the sun, and are soft as their dogs are 

soft. You remember the dog of the Whale People? Our dogs ate him the 
second day, for he was soft and could not fight. The sun is warm and 

life easy in the Sun Lands, and the men are as women, and the women as 
children." 


Heads nodded in approval, and the women craned their necks to listen. 


"It is said they are good to their women, who do little work," 
tittered Likeeta, a broad-hipped, healthy young woman, daughter to 
Tyee himself. 


"Thou wouldst follow the feet of Mesahchie, eh?" he cried angrily. 

Then he turned swiftly to the tribesmen. "Look you, brothers, this is 

the way of the Sunlanders! They have eyes for our women, and take them 
one by one. As Mesahchie has gone, cheating Neegah of her price, so 
will Likeeta go, so will they all go, and we be cheated. I have talked 

with a hunter from the Bear People, and I know. There be Hungry Folk 
among us; let them speak if my words be true." 


The six hunters of the Hungry Folk attested the truth and fell each 

to telling his neighbor of the Sunlanders and their ways. There were 
mutterings from the younger men, who had wives to seek, and from the 
older men, who had daughters to fetch prices, and a low hum of rage 
rose higher and clearer. 


"They are very rich, and have cunning tools of iron, and knives, and 
guns without end," Tyee suggested craftily, his dream of sudden wealth 
beginning to take shape. 


"I shall take the gun of Bill-Man for myself," Aab-Waak suddenly 
proclaimed. 


"Nay, it shall be mine!" shouted Neegah; "for there is the price of 
Mesahchie to be reckoned." 


"Peace! O brothers!" Tyee swept the assembly with his hands. "Let the 
women and children go to their igloos. This is the talk of men; let it 
be for the ears of men." 


"There be guns in plenty for all," he said when the women had 
unwillingly withdrawn. "I doubt not there will be two guns for each 


man, without thought of the flour and sugar and other things. And it 
is easy. The six Sunlanders in Neegah's igloo will we kill to-night 
while they sleep. To-morrow will we go in peace to the ship to 
trade, and there, when the time favors, kill all their brothers. And 
to-morrow night there shall be feasting and merriment and division 
of wealth. And the least man shall possess more than did ever the 
greatest before. Is it wise, that which I have spoken, brothers?" 


A low growl of approval answered him, and preparation for the attack 
was begun. The six Hungry Folk, as became members of a wealthier 
tribe, were armed with rifles and plenteously supplied with 
ammunition. But it was only here and there that a Mandell possessed a 
gun, many of which were broken, and there was a general slackness of 
powder and shells. This poverty of war weapons, however, was relieved 
by myriads of bone-headed arrows and casting-spears for work at a 
distance, and for close quarters steel knives of Russian and Yankee 
make. 


"Let there be no noise," Tyee finally instructed; "but be there many 

on every side of the igloo, and close, so that the Sunlanders may not 
break through. Then do you, Neegah, with six of the young men behind, 
crawl in to where they sleep. Take no guns, which be prone to go 

off at unexpected times, but put the strength of your arms into the 
knives." 


"And be it understood that no harm befall Mesahchie, who is worth a 
price," Neegah whispered hoarsely. 


Flat upon the ground, the small army concentred on the igloo, and 
behind, deliciously expectant, crouched many women and children, come 
out to witness the murder. The brief August night was passing, and in 

the gray of dawn could be dimly discerned the creeping forms of Neegah 
and the young men. Without pause, on hands and knees, they entered the 
long passageway and disappeared. Tyee rose up and rubbed his hands. 
All was going well. Head after head in the big circle lifted and 

waited. Each man pictured the scene according to his nature--the 
sleeping men, the plunge of the knives, and the sudden death in the 

dark. 


A loud hail, in the voice of a Sunlander, rent the silence, and a 

shot rang out. Then an uproar broke loose inside the igloo. Without 
premeditation, the circle swept forward into the passageway. On the 
inside, half a dozen repeating rifles began to chatter, and the 
Mandells, jammed in the confined space, were powerless. Those at the 
front strove madly to retreat from the fire-spitting guns in their 

very faces, and those in the rear pressed as madly forward to the 
attack. The bullets from the big 45:90's drove through half a dozen 
men at a shot, and the passageway, gorged with surging, helpless men, 
became a shambles. The rifles, pumped without aim into the mass, 


withered it away like a machine gun, and against that steady stream of 
death no man could advance. 


"Never was there the like!" panted one of the Hungry Folk. "I did 
but look in, and the dead were piled like seals on the ice after a 
killing!" 


"Did I not say, mayhap, they were fighters?" cackled the weazened old 
hunter. 


"It was to be expected," Aab-Waak answered stoutly. "We fought in a 
trap of our making." 


"O ye fools!" Tyee chided. "Ye sons of fools! It was not planned, this 
thing ye have done. To Neegah and the six young men only was it given 
to go inside. My cunning is superior to the cunning of the Sunlanders, 
but ye take away its edge, and rob me of its strength, and make it 

worse than no cunning at all!" 


No one made reply, and all eyes centred on the igloo, which loomed 
vague and monstrous against the clear northeast sky. Through a hole 
in the roof the smoke from the rifles curled slowly upward in the 
pulseless air, and now and again a wounded man crawled painfully 
through the gray. 


"Let each ask of his neighbor for Neegah and the six young men," Tyee 
commanded. 


And after a time the answer came back, "Neegah and the six young men 
are not." 


"And many more are not!" wailed a woman to the rear. 


"The more wealth for those who are left," Tyee grimly consoled. Then, 
turning to Aab-Waak, he said: "Go thou, and gather together many 
sealskins filled with oil. Let the hunters empty them on the outside 
wood of the igloo and of the passage. And let them put fire to it ere 
the Sunlanders make holes in the igloo for their guns." 


Even as he spoke a hole appeared in the dirt plastered between the 
logs, a rifle muzzle protruded, and one of the Hungry Folk clapped 
hand to his side and leaped in the air. A second shot, through the 

lungs, brought him to the ground. Tyee and the rest scattered to 

either side, out of direct range, and Aab-Waak hastened the men 
forward with the skins of oil. Avoiding the loopholes, which were 
making on every side of the igloo, they emptied the skins on the dry 
drift-logs brought down by the Mandell River from the tree-lands to 
the south. Ounenk ran forward with a blazing brand, and the flames 
leaped upward. Many minutes passed, without sign, and they held their 


weapons ready as the fire gained headway. 


Tyee rubbed his hands gleefully as the dry structure burned and 
crackled. "Now we have them, brothers! In the trap!" 


"And no one may gainsay me the gun of Bill-Man," Aab-Waak announced. 
"Save Bill-Man," squeaked the old hunter. "For behold, he cometh now!" 


Covered with a singed and blackened blanket, the big white man leaped 
out of the blazing entrance, and on his heels, likewise shielded, came 
Mesahchie, and the five other Sunlanders. The Hungry Folk tried to 
check the rush with an ill-directed volley, while the Mandells hurled 

in a cloud of spears and arrows. But the Sunlanders cast their flaming 
blankets from them as they ran, and it was seen that each bore on his 
shoulders a small pack of ammunition. Of all their possessions, they 
had chosen to save that. Running swiftly and with purpose, they broke 
the circle and headed directly for the great cliff, which towered 

blackly in the brightening day a half-mile to the rear of the village. 


But Tyee knelt on one knee and lined the sights of his rifle on the 
rearmost Sunlander. A great shout went up when he pulled the trigger 
and the man fell forward, struggled partly up, and fell again. Without 
regard for the rain of arrows, another Sunlander ran back, bent over 
him, and lifted him across his shoulders. But the Mandell spearmen 
were crowding up into closer range, and a strong cast transfixed the 
wounded man. He cried out and became swiftly limp as his comrade 
lowered him to the ground. In the meanwhile, Bill-Man and the three 
others had made a stand and were driving a leaden hail into the 
advancing spearmen. The fifth Sunlander bent over his stricken fellow, 
felt the heart, and then coolly cut the straps of the pack and stood 

up with the ammunition and extra gun. 


"Now is he a fool!" cried Tyee, leaping high, as he ran forward, to 
clear the squirming body of one of the Hungry Folk. 


His own rifle was clogged so that he could not use it, and he called 
out for some one to spear the Sunlander, who had turned and was 
running for safety under the protecting fire. The little old hunter 
poised his spear on the throwing-stick, swept his arm back as he ran, 
and delivered the cast. 


"By the body of the Wolf, say I, it was a good throw!" Tyee praised, 
as the fleeing man pitched forward, the spear standing upright between 
his shoulders and swaying slowly forward and back. 


The little weazened old man coughed and sat down. A streak of red 
showed on his lips and welled into a thick stream. He coughed again, 
and a strange whistling came and went with his breath. 


"They, too, are unafraid, being great fighters," he wheezed, pawing 
aimlessly with his hands. "And behold! Bill-Man comes now!" 


Tyee glanced up. Four Mandells and one of the Hungry Folk had rushed 
upon the fallen man and were spearing him from his knees back to the 
earth. In the twinkling of an eye, Tyee saw four of them cut down by 
the bullets of the Sunlanders. The fifth, as yet unhurt, seized the 

two rifles, but as he stood up to make off he was whirled almost 
completely around by the impact of a bullet in the arm, steadied by 

a second, and overthrown by the shock of a third. A moment later and 
Bill-Man was on the spot, cutting the pack-straps and picking up the 
guns. 


This Tyee saw, and his own people falling as they straggled forward, 
and he was aware of a quick doubt, and resolved to lie where he was 
and see more. For some unaccountable reason, Mesahchie was running 
back to Bill-Man; but before she could reach him, Tyee saw Peelo run 
out and throw arms about her. He essayed to sling her across his 
shoulder, but she grappled with him, tearing and scratching at his 

face. Then she tripped him, and the pair fell heavily. When they 
regained their feet, Peelo had shifted his grip so that one arm 

was passed under her chin, the wrist pressing into her throat and 
strangling her. He buried his face in her breast, taking the blows of 
her hands on his thick mat of hair, and began slowly to force her off 
the field. Then it was, retreating with the weapons of his fallen 
comrades, that Bill-Man came upon them. As Mesahchie saw him, she 
twirled the victim around and held him steady. Bill-Man swung the 
rifle in his right hand, and hardly easing his stride, delivered the 

blow. Tyee saw Peelo drive to the earth as smote by a falling star, 

and the Sunlander and Neegah's daughter fleeing side by side. 


A bunch of Mandells, led by one of the Hungry Folk, made a futile rush 
which melted away into the earth before the scorching fire. 


Tyee caught his breath and murmured, "Like the young frost in the 
morning sun." 


"As I say, they are great fighters," the old hunter whispered weakly, 

far gone in hemorrhage. "I know. I have heard. They be sea-robbers and 
hunters of seals; and they shoot quick and true, for it is their way 

of life and the work of their hands." 


"Like the young frost in the morning sun," Tyee repeated, crouching 
for shelter behind the dying man and peering at intervals about him. 


It was no longer a fight, for no Mandell man dared venture forward, 
and as it was, they were too close to the Sunlanders to go back. Three 
tried it, scattering and scurrying like rabbits; but one came down 


with a broken leg, another was shot through the body, and the third, 
twisting and dodging, fell on the edge of the village. So the 
tribesmen crouched in the hollow places and burrowed into the dirt in 
the open, while the Sunlanders' bullets searched the plain. 


"Move not," Tyee pleaded, as Aab-Waak came worming over the ground to 
him. "Move not, good Aab-Waak, else you bring death upon us." 


"Death sits upon many," Aab-Waak laughed; "wherefore, as you say, 
there will be much wealth in division. My father breathes fast and 
short behind the big rock yon, and beyond, twisted like in a knot, 
lieth my brother. But their share shall be my share, and it is well." 


"As you say, good Aab-Waak, and as I have said; but before division 
must come that which we may divide, and the Sunlanders be not yet 
dead." 


A bullet glanced from a rock before them, and singing shrilly, rose 
low over their heads on its second flight. Tyee ducked and shivered, 
but Aab-Waak grinned and sought vainly to follow it with his eyes. 


"So swiftly they go, one may not see them," he observed. 
"But many be dead of us," Tyee went on. 


"And many be left," was the reply. "And they hug close to the earth, 

for they have become wise in the fashion of righting. Further, they 

are angered. Moreover, when we have killed the Sunlanders on the ship, 
there will remain but four on the land. These may take long to kill, 

but in the end it will happen." 


"How may we go down to the ship when we cannot go this way or that?" 
Tyee questioned. 


"It is a bad place where lie Bill-Man and his brothers," Aab-Waak 
explained. "We may come upon them from every side, which is not good. 
So they aim to get their backs against the cliff and wait until their 
brothers of the ship come to give them aid." 


"Never shall they come from the ship, their brothers! I have said it." 


Tyee was gathering courage again, and when the Sunlanders verified the 
prediction by retreating to the cliff, he was light-hearted as ever. 


"There be only three of us!" complained one of the Hungry Folk as they 
came together for council. 


"Therefore, instead of two, shall you have four guns each," was Tyee's 
rejoinder. 


"We did good fighting." 


"Ay; and if it should happen that two of you be left, then will you 
have six guns each. Therefore, fight well." 


"And if there be none of them left?" Aab-Waak whispered slyly. 
"Then will we_ have the guns, you and I," Tyee whispered back. 


However, to propitiate the Hungry Folk, he made one of them leader 

of the ship expedition. This party comprised fully two-thirds of the 
tribesmen, and departed for the coast, a dozen miles away, laden with 
skins and things to trade. The remaining men were disposed in a large 
half-circle about the breastwork which Bill-Man and his Sunlanders had 
begun to throw up. Tyee was quick to note the virtues of things, and 

at once set his men to digging shallow trenches. 


"The time will go before they are aware," he explained to Aab-Waak; 
"and their minds being busy, they will not think overmuch of the dead 
that are, nor gather trouble to themselves. And in the dark of night 
they may creep closer, so that when the Sunlanders look forth in the 
morning light they will find us very near." 


In the midday heat the men ceased from their work and made a meal of 
dried fish and seal oil which the women brought up. There was some 
clamor for the food of the Sunlanders in the igloo of Neegah, but Tyee 
refused to divide it until the return of the ship party. Speculations 

upon the outcome became rife, but in the midst of it a dull boom 
drifted up over the land from the sea. The keen-eyed ones made out 

a dense cloud of smoke, which quickly disappeared, and which they 
averred was directly over the ship of the Sunlanders. Tyee was of the 
opinion that it was a big gun. Aab-Waak did not know, but thought it 
might be a signal of some sort. Anyway, he said, it was time something 
happened. 


Five or six hours afterward a solitary man was descried coming across 
the wide flat from the sea, and the women and children poured out upon 
him in a body. It was Ounenk, naked, winded, and wounded. The blood 
still trickled down his face from a gash on the forehead. His left 

arm, frightfully mangled, hung helpless at his side. But most 

significant of all, there was a wild gleam in his eyes which betokened 
the women knew not what. 


"Where be Peshack?" an old squaw queried sharply. 


"And Olitlie?" "And Polak?" "And Mah-Kook?" the voices took up the 
cry. 


But he said nothing, brushing his way through the clamorous mass and 
directing his staggering steps toward Tyee. The old squaw raised the 
wail, and one by one the women joined her as they swung in behind. The 
men crawled out of their trenches and ran back to gather about Tyee, 

and it was noticed that the Sunlanders climbed upon their barricade to 
see. 


Ounenk halted, swept the blood from his eyes, and looked about. He 
strove to speak, but his dry lips were glued together. Likeeta fetched 
him water, and he grunted and drank again. 

"Was it a fight?" Tyee demanded finally,--"a good fight?" 

"Ho! ho! ho!" So suddenly and so fiercely did Ounenk laugh that every 
voice hushed. "Never was there such a fight! So I say, I, Ounenk, 
fighter beforetime of beasts and men. And ere I forget, let me speak 
fat words and wise. By fighting will the Sunlanders teach us Mandell 
Folk how to fight. And if we fight long enough, we shall be great 
fighters, even as the Sunlanders, or else we shall be--dead. Ho! ho! 
ho! It was a fight!" 


"Where be thy brothers?" Tyee shook him till he shrieked from the pain 
of his hurts. 


Ounenk sobered. "My brothers? They are not." 


"And Pome-Lee?" cried one of the two Hungry Folk; "Pome-Lee, the son 
of my mother?" 


"Pome-Lee is not," Ounenk answered in a monotonous voice. 
"And the Sunlanders?" from Aab-Waak. 
"The Sunlanders are not." 


"Then the ship of the Sunlanders, and the wealth and guns and things?" 
Tyee demanded. 


"Neither the ship of the Sunlanders, nor the wealth and guns and 
things," was the unvarying response. "All are not. Nothing is. I only 
am." 

"And thou art a fool." 

"It may be so," Ounenk answered, unruffled. 


"Tl have seen that which would well make me a fool." 


Tyee held his tongue, and all waited till it should please Ounenk to 


tell the story in his own way. 


"We took no guns, O Tyee," he at last began; "no guns, my 
brothers--only knives and hunting bows and spears. And in twos and 
threes, in our kayaks, we came to the ship. They were glad to see us, 
the Sunlanders, and we spread our skins and they brought out 

their articles of trade, and everything was well. And Pome-Lee 
waited--waited till the sun was well overhead and they sat at meat, 
when he gave the cry and we fell upon them. Never was there such a 
fight, and never such fighters. Half did we kill in the quickness 

of surprise, but the half that was left became as devils, and they 
multiplied themselves, and everywhere they fought like devils. Three 
put their backs against the mast of the ship, and we ringed them with 
our dead before they died. And some got guns and shot with both eyes 
wide open, and very quick and sure. And one got a big gun, from which 
at one time he shot many small bullets. And so, behold!" 


Ounenk pointed to his ear, neatly pierced by a buckshot. 


"But I, Ounenk, drove my spear through his back from behind. And in 
such fashion, one way and another, did we kill them all--all save the 
head man. And him we were about, many of us, and he was alone, when he 
made a great cry and broke through us, five or six dragging upon him, 
and ran down inside the ship. And then, when the wealth of the 

ship was ours, and only the head man down below whom we would kill 
presently, why then there was a sound as of all the guns in the 

world--a mighty sound! And like a bird I rose up in the air, and the 
living Mandell Folk, and the dead Sunlanders, the little kayaks, the 

big ship, the guns, the wealth--everything rose up in the air. So I 

say, I, Ounenk, who tell the tale, am the only one left." 


A great silence fell upon the assemblage. Tyee looked at Aab-Waak with 
awe-struck eyes, but forbore to speak. Even the women were too stunned 
to wail the dead. 


Ounenk looked about him with pride. "I, only, am left," he repeated. 


But at that instant a rifle cracked from Bill-Man's barricade, and 
there was a sharp spat and thud on the chest of Ounenk. He swayed 
backward and came forward again, a look of startled surprise on his 
face. He gasped, and his lips writhed in a grim smile. There was a 
shrinking together of the shoulders and a bending of the knees. He 
shook himself, as might a drowsing man, and straightened up. But the 
shrinking and bending began again, and he sank down slowly, quite 
slowly, to the ground. 


It was a clean mile from the pit of the Sunlanders, and death had 
spanned it. A great cry of rage went up, and in it there was much of 
blood-vengeance, much of the unreasoned ferocity of the brute. Tyee 


and Aab-Waak tried to hold the Mandell Folk back, were thrust aside, 
and could only turn and watch the mad charge. But no shots came 
from the Sunlanders, and ere half the distance was covered, many, 
affrighted by the mysterious silence of the pit, halted and waited. 

The wilder spirits bore on, and when they had cut the remaining 
distance in half, the pit still showed no sign of life. At two hundred 
yards they slowed down and bunched; at one hundred, they stopped, a 
score of them, suspicious, and conferred together. 


Then a wreath of smoke crowned the barricade, and they scattered like 
a handful of pebbles thrown at random. Four went down, and four more, 
and they continued swiftly to fall, one and two at a time, till but 

one remained, and he in full flight with death singing about his ears. 

It was Nok, a young hunter, long-legged and tall, and he ran as never 
before. He skimmed across the naked open like a bird, and soared and 
sailed and curved from side to side. The rifles in the pit rang out 

in solid volley; they flut-flut-flut-flutted in ragged sequence; and 

still Nok rose and dipped and rose again unharmed. There was a lull in 
the firing, as though the Sunlanders had given over, and Nok curved 
less and less in his flight till he darted straight forward at every 

leap. And then, as he leaped cleanly and well, one lone rifle barked 
from the pit, and he doubled up in mid-air, struck the ground in a 

ball, and like a ball bounced from the impact, and came down in a 
broken heap. 


"Who so swift as the swift-winged lead?" Aab-Waak pondered. 


Tyee grunted and turned away. The incident was closed and there was 
more pressing matter at hand. One Hungry Man and forty fighters, some 
of them hurt, remained; and there were four Sunlanders yet to reckon 
with. 


"We will keep them in their hole by the cliff," he said, "and when 
famine has gripped them hard we will slay them like children." 


"But of what matter to fight?" queried Oloof, one of the younger men. 
"The wealth of the Sunlanders is not; only remains that in the igloo 
of Neegah, a paltry quantity--" 


He broke off hastily as the air by his ear split sharply to the 
passage of a bullet. 


Tyee laughed scornfully. "Let that be thy answer. What else may we do 
with this mad breed of Sunlanders which will not die?" 


"What a thing is foolishness!" Oloof protested, his ears furtively 
alert for the coming of other bullets. "It is not right that they 

should fight so, these Sunlanders. Why will they not die easily? They 
are fools not to know that they are dead men, and they give us much 


trouble." 


"We fought before for great wealth; we fight now that we may live," 
Aab-Waak summed up succinctly. 


That night there was a clash in the trenches, and shots exchanged. And 
in the morning the igloo of Neegah was found empty of the Sunlanders' 
possessions. These they themselves had taken, for the signs of their 
trail were visible to the sun. Oloof climbed to the brow of the cliff 

to hurl great stones down into the pit, but the cliff overhung, and he 
hurled down abuse and insult instead, and promised bitter torture to 
them in the end. Bill-Man mocked him back in the tongue of the Bear 
Folk, and Tyee, lifting his head from a trench to see, had his 

shoulder scratched deeply by a bullet. 


And in the dreary days that followed, and in the wild nights when they 
pushed the trenches closer, there was much discussion as to the wisdom 
of letting the Sunlanders go. But of this they were afraid, and the 
women raised a cry always at the thought This much they had seen of 
the Sunlanders; they cared to see no more. All the time the whistle 

and blub-blub of bullets filled the air, and all the time the 

death-list grew. In the golden sunrise came the faint, far crack of a 

rifle, and a stricken woman would throw up her hands on the distant 
edge of the village; in the noonday heat, men in the trenches heard 

the shrill sing-song and knew their deaths; or in the gray afterglow 

of evening, the dirt kicked up in puffs by the winking fires. And 
through the nights the long "Wah-hoo-ha-a wah-hoo-ha-a!" of mourning 
women held dolorous sway. 


As Tyee had promised, in the end famine gripped the Sunlanders. And 
once, when an early fall gale blew, one of them crawled through the 
darkness past the trenches and stole many dried fish. 


But he could not get back with them, and the sun found him vainly 
hiding in the village. So he fought the great fight by himself, and 

in a narrow ring of Mandell Folk shot four with his revolver, and ere 
they could lay hands on him for the torture, turned it on himself and 
died. 


This threw a gloom upon the people. Oloof put the question, "If one 
man die so hard, how hard will die the three who yet are left?" 


Then Mesahchie stood up on the barricade and called in by name three 
dogs which had wandered close,--meat and life,--which set back the day 
of reckoning and put despair in the hearts of the Mandell Folk. And on 
the head of Mesahchie were showered the curses of a generation. 


The days dragged by. The sun hurried south, the nights grew long and 
longer, and there was a touch of frost in the air. And still the 


Sunlanders held the pit. Hearts were breaking under the unending 
strain, and Tyee thought hard and deep. Then he sent forth word that 
all the skins and hides of all the tribe be collected. These he had 
made into huge cylindrical bales, and behind each bale he placed a 
man. 


When the word was given the brief day was almost spent, and it was 
slow work and tedious, rolling the big bales forward foot by foot The 
bullets of the Sunlanders blub-blubbed and thudded against them, but 
could not go through, and the men howled their delight But the dark 
was at hand, and Tyee, secure of success, called the bales back to the 
trenches. 


In the morning, in the face of an unearthly silence from the pit, the 
real advance began. At first with large intervals between, the bales 
slowly converged as the circle drew in. At a hundred yards they were 
quite close together, so that Tyee's order to halt was passed along 

in whispers. The pit showed no sign of life. They watched long and 
sharply, but nothing stirred. The advance was taken up and the 
manoeuvre repeated at fifty yards. Still no sign nor sound. Tyee shook 
his head, and even Aab-Waak was dubious. But the order was given to go 
on, and go on they did, till bale touched bale and a solid rampart of 
skin and hide bowed out from the cliff about the pit and back to the 
cliff again. 


Tyee looked back and saw the women and children clustering blackly in 
the deserted trenches. He looked ahead at the silent pit. The men were 
wriggling nervously, and he ordered every second bale forward. This 
double line advanced till bale touched bale as before. Then Aab-Waak, 
of his own will, pushed one bale forward alone. When it touched the 
barricade, he waited a long while. After that he tossed unresponsive 
rocks over into the pit, and finally, with great care, stood up and 

peered in. A carpet of empty cartridges, a few white-picked dog bones, 
and a soggy place where water dripped from a crevice, met his eyes. 
That was all. The Sunlanders were gone. 


There were murmurings of witchcraft, vague complaints, dark looks 
which foreshadowed to Tyee dread things which yet might come to pass, 
and he breathed easier when Aab-Waak took up the trail along the base 
of the cliff. 


"The cave!" Tyee cried. "They foresaw my wisdom of the skin-bales and 
fled away into the cave!" 


The cliff was honey-combed with a labyrinth of subterranean passages 
which found vent in an opening midway between the pit and where the 
trench tapped the wall. Thither, and with many exclamations, the 
tribesmen followed Aab-Waak, and, arrived, they saw plainly where the 
Sunlanders had climbed to the mouth, twenty and odd feet above. 


"Now the thing is done," Tyee said, rubbing his hands. "Let word go 
forth that rejoicing be made, for they are in the trap now, these 
Sunlanders, in the trap. The young men shall climb up, and the mouth 

of the cave be filled with stones, so that Bill-Man and his brothers 

and Mesahchie shall by famine be pinched to shadows and die cursing in 
the silence and dark." 


Cries of delight and relief greeted this, and Howgah, the last of the 
Hungry Folk, swarmed up the steep slant and drew himself, crouching, 
upon the lip of the opening. But as he crouched, a muffled report 
rushed forth, and as he clung desperately to the slippery edge, a 
second. His grip loosed with reluctant weakness, and he pitched down 
at the feet of Tyee, quivered for a moment like some monstrous jelly, 
and was still. 


"How should I know they were great fighters and unafraid?" Tyee 
demanded, spurred to defence by recollection of the dark looks and 
vague complaints. 


"We were many and happy," one of the men stated baldly. Another 
fingered his spear with a prurient hand. 


But Oloof cried them cease. "Give ear, my brothers! There be another 
way! As a boy I chanced upon it playing along the steep. It is hidden 
by the rocks, and there is no reason that a man should go there; 
wherefore it is secret, and no man knows. It is very small, and you 
crawl on your belly a long way, and then you are in the cave. To-night 
we will so crawl, without noise, on our bellies, and come upon the 
Sunlanders from behind. And to-morrow we will be at peace, and never 
again will we quarrel with the Sunlanders in the years to come." 


"Never again!" chorussed the weary men. "Never again!" And Tyee joined 
with them. 


That night, with the memory of their dead in their hearts, and in 

their hands stones and spears and knives, the horde of women and 
children collected about the known mouth of the cave. Down the twenty 
and odd precarious feet to the ground no Sunlander could hope to pass 
and live. In the village remained only the wounded men, while every 
able man--and there were thirty of them--followed Oloof to the secret 
opening. A hundred feet of broken ledges and insecurely heaped rocks 
were between it and the earth, and because of the rocks, which might 

be displaced by the touch of hand or foot, but one man climbed at a 
time. Oloof went up first, called softly for the next to come on, and 
disappeared inside. A man followed, a second, and a third, and so on, 
till only Tyee remained. He received the call of the last man, but a 
quick doubt assailed him and he stayed to ponder. Half an hour later 

he swung up to the opening and peered in. He could feel the narrowness 


of the passage, and the darkness before him took on solidity. The fear 
of the walled-in earth chilled him and he could not venture. All the 
men who had died, from Neegah the first of the Mandells, to Howgah 
the last of the Hungry Folk, came and sat with him, but he chose the 
terror of their company rather than face the horror which he felt to 
lurk in the thick blackness. He had been sitting long when something 
soft and cold fluttered lightly on his cheek, and he knew the first 
winter's snow was falling. The dim dawn came, and after that the 
bright day, when he heard a low guttural sobbing, which came and went 
at intervals along the passage and which drew closer each time and 
more distinct He slipped over the edge, dropped his feet to the first 
ledge, and waited. 


That which sobbed made slow progress, but at last, after many halts, 
it reached him, and he was sure no Sunlander made the noise. So he 
reached a hand inside, and where there should have been a head felt 
the shoulders of a man uplifted on bent arms. The head he found later, 
not erect, but hanging straight down so that the crown rested on the 
floor of the passage. 


"Is it you, Tyee?" the head said. "For it is I, Aab-Waak, who am 
helpless and broken as a rough-flung spear. My head is in the dirt, 
and I may not climb down unaided." 


Tyee clambered in, dragged him up with his back against the wall, but 
the head hung down on the chest and sobbed and wailed. 


"Ai-00-0, ai-oo-o!" it went "Oloof forgot, for Mesahchie likewise knew 
the secret and showed the Sunlanders, else they would not have waited 
at the end of the narrow way. Wherefore, I am a broken man, and 
helpless--ai-00-0, ai-oo-o!" 


"And did they die, the cursed Sunlanders, at the end of the narrow 
way?" Tyee demanded. 


"How should I know they waited?" Aab-Waak gurgled. "For my brothers 
had gone before, many of them, and there was no sound of struggle. 

How should I know why there should be no sound of struggle? And ere 

I knew, two hands were about my neck so that I could not cry out and 
warn my brothers yet to come. And then there were two hands more on my 
head, and two more on my feet. In this fashion the three Sunlanders 

had me. And while the hands held my head in the one place, the hands 

on my feet swung my body around, and as we wring the neck of a duck in 
the marsh, so my week was wrung. 


"But it was not given that I should die," he went on, a remnant of 
pride yet glimmering. "I, only, am left. Oloof and the rest lie on 

their backs in a row, and their faces turn this way and that, and the 
faces of some be underneath where the backs of their heads should be. 


It is not good to look upon; for when life returned to me I saw them 
all by the light of a torch which the Sunlanders left, and I had been 
laid with them in the row." 


"So? So?" Tyee mused, too stunned for speech. 


He started suddenly, and shivered, for the voice of Bill-Man shot out 
at him from the passage. 


"It is well," it said. "I look for the man who crawls with the broken 
neck, and lo, do I find Tyee. Throw down thy gun, Tyee, so that I may 
hear it strike among the rocks." 

Tyee obeyed passively, and Bill-Man crawled forward into the light. 
Tyee looked at him curiously. He was gaunt and worn and dirty, and his 
eyes burned like twin coals in their cavernous sockets. 

"I am hungry, Tyee," he said. "Very hungry." 

"And I am dirt at thy feet," Tyee responded. 


"Thy word is my law. Further, I commanded my people not to withstand 
thee. I counselled--" 


But Bill-Man had turned and was calling back into the passage. "Hey! 
Charley! Jim! Fetch the woman along and come on!" 


"We go now to eat," he said, when his comrades and Mesahchie had 
joined him. 


Tyee rubbed his hands deprecatingly. "We have little, but it is 
thine." 


"After that we go south on the snow," Bill-Man continued. 

"May you go without hardship and the trail be easy." 

"It is a long way. We will need dogs and food--much!" 

"Thine the pick of our dogs and the food they may carry." 

Bill-Man slipped over the edge of the opening and prepared to descend. 
"But we come again, Tyee. We come again, and our days shall be long in 
the land." 

And so they departed into the trackless south, Bill-Man, his brothers, 
and Mesahchie. And when the next year came, the Search Number Two _ 


rode at anchor in Mandell Bay. The few Mandell men, who survived 
because their wounds had prevented their crawling into the cave, went 


to work at the best of the Sunlanders and dug in the ground. They hunt 
and fish no more, but receive a daily wage, with which they buy flour, 
sugar, calico, and such things which the Search Number Two_ brings on 
her yearly trip from the Sunlands. 


And this mine is worked in secret, as many Northland mines have been 
worked; and no white man outside the Company, which is Bill-Man, Jim, 
and Charley, knows the whereabouts of Mandell on the rim of the polar 
sea. Aab-Waak still carries his head on one shoulder, is become an 
oracle, and preaches peace to the younger generation, for which he 
receives a pension from the Company. Tyee is foreman of the mine. But 
he has achieved a new theory concerning the Sunlanders. 


"They that live under the path of the sun are not soft," he says, 
smoking his pipe and watching the day-shift take itself off and the 
night-shift go on. "For the sun enters into their blood and burns them 
with a great fire till they are filled with lusts and passions. They 

burn always, so that they may not know when they are beaten. Further, 
there is an unrest in them, which is a devil, and they are flung out 

over the earth to toil and suffer and fight without end. I know. I am 
Tyee." 


JOY SUPREME 
The Project Gutenberg EBook of 
Foliage, by William H. Davies 


The birds are pirates of her notes, 
The blossoms steal her face's light; 
The stars in ambush lie all day, 
To take her glances for the night. 
Her voice can shame rain-pelted leaves; 
Young robin has no notes as sweet 
In autumn, when the air is still, 
And all the other birds are mute. 


When I set eyes on ripe, red plums 
That seem a sin and shame to bite, 
Such are her lips, which I would kiss, 
And still would keep before my sight. 
When I behold proud gossamer 
Make silent billows in the air, 
Then think I of her head's fine stuff, 
Finer than gossamer's, I swear. 


The miser has his joy, with gold 
Beneath his pillow in the night; 
My head shall lie on soft warm hair, 
And miser's know not that delight. 
Captains that own their ships can boast 
Their joy to feel the rolling brine-- 
But I shall lie near her, and feel 
Her soft warm bosom swell on mine. 


A QUESTION OF POLITENESS 
The Project Gutenberg EBook of 
Americans and Others, by Agnes Repplier 


"La politesse de l'esprit consiste a penser des choses honnetes et 
delicates." 


A great deal has been said and written during the past few years on 
the subject of American manners, and the consensus of opinion is, 

on the whole, unfavourable. We have been told, more in sorrow than 
in anger, that we are not a polite people; and our critics have cast 
about them for causes which may be held responsible for such a 
universal and lamentable result. Mr. Thomas Nelson Page, for example, 
is by way of thinking that the fault lies in the sudden expansion 

of wealth, in the intrusion into the social world of people who fail 

to understand its requirements, and in the universal "spoiling" of 
American children. He contrasts the South of his childhood, that 
wonderful "South before the war," which looms vaguely, but very 
grandly, through a half-century's haze, with the New York of to-day, 
which, alas! has nothing to soften its outlines. A more censorious 
critic in the "Atlantic Monthly" has also stated explicitly that for 

true consideration and courtliness we must hark back to certain old 
gentlewomen of ante-bellum days. "None of us born since the Civil 
War approach them in respect to some fine, nameless quality that 
gives them charm and atmosphere." It would seem, then, that the war, 
with its great emotions and its sustained heroism, imbued us with 
national life at the expense of our national manners. 


I wonder if this kind of criticism does not err by comparing the many 
with the few, the general with the exceptional. I wonder if the 
deficiencies of an imperfect civilization can be accounted for along 
such obvious lines. The self-absorption of youth which Mrs. Comer 
deprecates, the self-absorption of a crowd which offends Mr. Page, 


are human, not American. The nature of youth and the nature of crowds 
have not changed essentially since the Civil War, nor since the Punic 
Wars. Granted that the tired and hungry citizens of New York, 
jostling one another in their efforts to board a homeward train, 
present an unlovely spectacle; but do they, as Mr. Page affirms, 

reveal "such sheer and primal brutality as can be found nowhere else 
in the world where men and women are together?" Crowds will jostle, 
and have always jostled, since men first clustered in communities. 
Read Theocritus. The hurrying Syracusans--third century 
B.C.--"rushed like a herd of swine," and rent in twain Praxinoe's 
muslin veil. Look at Hogarth. The whole fun of an eighteenth-century 
English crowd consisted in snatching off some unfortunate's wig, or 
toppling him over into the gutter. The truth is we sin against 
civilization when we consent to flatten ourselves against our 
neighbours. The experience of the world has shown conclusively that 
a few inches more or less of breathing space make all the difference 
between a self-respecting citizen and a savage. 


As for youth,--ah, who shall be brave enough, who has ever been brave 
enough, to defend the rising generation? Who has ever looked with 
content upon the young, save only Plato, and he lived in an age of 
symmetry and order which we can hardly hope to reproduce. The 
shortcomings of youth are so pitilessly, so glaringly apparent. Not 

a rag to cover them from the discerning eye. And what a veil has fallen 
between us and the years of our_ offending. There is no illusion 

so permanent as that which enables us to look backward with 
complacency; there is no mental process so deceptive as the comparing 
of recollections with realities. How loud and shrill the voice of 

the girl at our elbow. How soft the voice which from the far past 
breathes its gentle echo in our ears. How bouncing the vigorous young 
creatures who surround us, treading us under foot in the certainty 

of their self-assurance. How sweet and reasonable the pale shadows 
who smile--we think appealingly--from some dim corner of our 
memories. There is a passage in the diary of Louisa Gurney, a 
carefully reared little Quaker girl of good family and estate, which 

is dated 1796, and which runs thus:-- 


"I was in a very playing mood to-day, and thoroughly enjoyed being 
foolish, and tried to be as rude to everybody as I could. We went 

on the highroad for the purpose of being rude to the folks that passed. 
I do think being rude is most pleasant sometimes." 


Let us hope that the grown-up Louisa Gurney, whenever she felt 
disposed to cavil at the imperfections of the rising generation of 
1840 or 1850, re-read these illuminating words, and softened her 
judgment accordingly. 


New York has been called the most insolent city in the world. To make 
or to refute such a statement implies so wide a knowledge of 


contrasted civilizations that to most of us the words have no 
significance. It is true that certain communities have earned for 
themselves in the course of centuries an unenviable reputation for 
discourtesy. The Italians say "as rude as a Florentine"; and even 

the casual tourist (presuming his standard of manners to have been 
set by Italy) is disposed to echo the reproach. The Roman, with the 
civilization of the world at his back, is naturally, one might say 
inevitably, polite. His is that serious and simple dignity which 
befits his high inheritance. But the Venetian and the Sienese have 
also a grave courtesy of bearing, compared with which the manners 
of the Florentine seem needlessly abrupt. We can no more account for 
this than we can account for the churlishness of the Vaudois, who 
is always at some pains to be rude, and the gentleness of his 
neighbour, the Valaisan, to whom breeding is a birthright, born, it 
would seem, of generosity of heart, and a scorn of ignoble things. 


But such generalizations, at all times perilous, become impossible 
in the changing currents of American life, which has as yet no quality 
of permanence. The delicate old tests fail to adjust themselves to 
our needs. Mr. Page is right theoretically when he says that the 
treatment of a servant or of a subordinate is an infallible criterion 
of manners, and when he rebukes the "arrogance" of wealthy women to 
"their hapless sisters of toil." But the truth is that our hapless 

sisters of toil have things pretty much their own way in a country 
which is still broadly prosperous and democratic, and our treatment 
of them is tempered by a selfish consideration for our own comfort 
and convenience. If they are toiling as domestic servants,--a field 

in which the demand exceeds the supply,--they hold the key to the 
situation; it is sheer foolhardiness to be arrogant to a cook. 
Dressmakers and milliners are not humbly seeking for patronage; 
theirs is the assured position of people who can give the world what 
the world asks; and as for saleswomen, a class upon whom much 
sentimental sympathy is lavished year by year, their heart-whole 
superciliousness to the poor shopper, especially if she chance to 

be a housewife striving nervously to make a few dollars cover her 
family needs, is wantonly and detestably unkind. It is not with us 

as it was in the England of Lamb's day, and the quality of breeding 
is shown in a well-practised restraint rather than in a sweet and 
somewhat lofty consideration. 


Eliminating all the more obvious features of criticism, as throwing 
no light upon the subject, we come to the consideration of three 
points,--the domestic, the official, and the social manners of a 

nation which has been roundly accused of degenerating from the high 
standard of former years, of those gracious and beautiful years which 
few of us have the good fortune to remember. On the first count, I 
believe that a candid and careful observation will result in a 

verdict of acquittal. Foreigners, Englishmen and Englishwomen 
especially, who visit our shores, are impressed with the politeness 


of Americans in their own households. That fine old Saxon point of 
view, "What is the good of a family, if one cannot be disagreeable 

in the bosom of it?" has been modified by the simple circumstance 
that the family bosom is no longer a fixed and permanent asylum. The 
disintegration of the home may be a lamentable feature of modern 
life; but since it has dawned upon our minds that adult members of 

a family need not necessarily live together if they prefer to live 

apart, the strain of domesticity has been reduced to the limits of 
endurance. We have gained in serenity what we have lost in 
self-discipline by this easy achievement of an independence which, 
fifty years ago, would have been deemed pure licence. I can remember 
that, when I was a little girl, two of our neighbours, a widowed 
mother and a widowed daughter, scandalized all their friends by 
living in two large comfortable houses, a stone's throw apart, 

instead of under one roof as became their relationship; and the fact 
that they loved each other dearly and peacefully in no way lessened 
their transgression. Had they shared their home, and bickered day 

and night, that would have been considered unfortunate but 

"natural." 


If the discipline of family life makes for law and order, for the 
subordination of parts to the whole, and for the prompt recognition 

of authority; if, in other words, it makes, as in the days of Rome, 

for citizenship, the rescue of the individual makes for social 
intercourse, for that temperate and reasoned attitude which begets 
courtesy. The modern mother may lack influence and authority; but 
she speaks more urbanely to her children than her mother spoke to 
her. The modern child is seldom respectful, but he is often polite, 
with a politeness which owes nothing to intimidation. The harsh and 
wearisome habit of contradiction, which used to be esteemed a family 
privilege, has been softened to a judicious dissent. In my youth I 
knew several old gentlemen who might, on their death-beds, have laid 
their hands upon their hearts, and have sworn that never in their 
whole lives had they permitted any statement, however insignificant, 
to pass uncontradicted in their presence. They were authoritative 

old gentlemen, kind husbands after their fashion, and careful 

fathers; but conversation at their dinner-tables was not for human 
delight. 


The manners of American officials have been discussed with more or 
less acrimony, and always from the standpoint of personal experience. 
The Custom-House is the centre of attack, and critics for the most 
part agree that the men whose business it is to "hold up" returning 
citizens perform their ungracious task ungraciously. Theirs is 

rather the attitude of the detective dealing with suspected 

criminals than the attitude of the public servant impersonally 

obeying orders. It is true that even on the New York docks one may 
encounter civility and kindness. There are people who assure us that 
they have never encountered anything else; but then there are people 


who would have us believe that always and under all circumstances 
they meet with the most distinguished consideration. They intimate 
that there is _that_ in their own demeanour which makes rudeness to 
them an impossibility. 


More candid souls find it hard to account for the crudity of our 
intercourse, not with officials only, but with the vast world which 

lies outside our narrow circle of associates. We have no human 
relations where we have no social relations; we are awkward and 
constrained in our recognition of the unfamiliar; and this 
awkwardness encumbers us in the ordinary routine of life. A policeman 
who has been long on one beat, and who has learned to know either 
the householders or the business men of his locality, is wont to be 

the most friendly of mortals. There is something almost pathetic in 
the value he places upon human relationship, even of a very casual 
order. A conductor on a local train who has grown familiar with scores 
of passengers is no longer a ticket-punching, station-shouting 
automaton. He bears himself in friendly fashion towards all 
travellers, because he has established with some of them a rational 
foothold of communication. But the official who sells tickets to a 
hurrying crowd, or who snaps out a few tart words at a bureau of 
information, or who guards a gate through which men and women are 
pushing with senseless haste, is clad in an armour of incivility. 

He is wantonly rude to foreigners, whose helplessness should make 
some appeal to his humanity. I have seen a gatekeeper at Jersey City 
take by the shoulders a poor German, whose ticket called for another 
train, and shove him roughly out of the way, without a word of 
explanation. The man, too bewildered for resentment, rejoined his 
wife to whom he had said good-bye, and the two anxious, puzzled 
creatures stood whispering together as the throng swept callously 
past them. It was a painful spectacle, a lapse from the well-ordered 
decencies of civilization. 


For to be civilized is to be incapable of giving unnecessary offence, 
it is to have some quality of consideration for all who cross our 
path. An Englishwoman once said to Mr. Whistler that the politeness 
of the French was "all on the surface," to which the artist made 
reply: "And a very good place for it to be." It is this sweet surface 
politeness, costing so little, counting for so much, which smooths 
the roughness out of life. "The classic quality of the French 

nation," says Mr. Henry James, "is sociability; a sociability which 
operates in France, as it never does in England, from below upward. 
Your waiter utters a greeting because, after all, something human 
within him prompts him. His instinct bids him say something, and his 
taste recommends that it should be agreeable." 


This combination of instinct and taste--which happily is not 
confined to the French, nor to waiters--produces some admirable 
results, results out of all proportion to the slightness of the means 


employed. It often takes but a word, a gesture, to indicate the 

delicate process of adjustment. A few summers ago I was drinking tea 
with friends in the gardens of the Hotel Faloria, at Cortina. At a 

table near us sat two Englishmen, three Englishwomen, and an Austrian, 
the wife of a Viennese councillor. They talked with animation and 

in engaging accents. After a little while they arose and strolled 

back to the hotel. The Englishmen, as they passed our table, stared 

hard at two young girls who were of our party, stared as deliberately 
and with as much freedom as if the children had been on a London 
music-hall stage. The Englishwomen passed us as though we had been 
invisible. They had so completely the air of seeing nothing in our 

chairs that I felt myself a phantom, a ghost like Banquo's, with no 
guilty eye to discern my presence at the table. Lastly came the 
Austrian, who had paused to speak to a servant, and, as_she_ passed, 
she gave us a fleeting smile and a slight bow, the mere shadow of 

a curtsey, acknowledging our presence as human beings, to whom some 
measure of recognition was due. 


It was such a little thing, so lightly done, so eloquent of perfect 
self-possession, and the impression it made upon six admiring 
Americans was a permanent one. We fell to asking ourselves--being 
honestly conscious of constraint--how each one of us would have 
behaved in the Austrian lady's place, whether or not that act of 

simple and sincere politeness would have been just as easy for us. 

Then I called to mind one summer morning in New England, when I sat 
on a friend's piazza, waiting idly for the arrival of the Sunday 

papers. A decent-looking man, with a pretty and over-dressed girl 

by his side, drove up the avenue, tossed the packet of papers at our 
feet, and drove away again. He had not said even a bare "Good 
morning." My kind and courteous host had offered no word of greeting. 
The girl had turned her head to stare at me, but had not spoken. Struck 
by the ungraciousness of the whole episode, I asked, "Is he a stranger 
in these parts?" 


"No," said my friend. "He has brought the Sunday papers all summer. 
That is his daughter with him." 


All summer, and no human relations, not enough to prompt a friendly 
word, had been established between the man who served and the man 
who was served. None of the obvious criticisms passed upon American 
manners can explain the crudity of such a situation. It was certainly 
not a case of arrogance towards a hapless brother of toil. My friend 
probably toiled much harder than the paperman, and was the least 
arrogant of mortals. Indeed, all arrogance of bearing lay 
conspicuously on the paperman's part. Why, after all, should not his 
instinct, like the instinct of the French waiter, have bidden him 

say something; why should not his taste have recommended that the 
something be agreeable? And then, again, why should not my friend, 
in whom social constraint was unpardonable, have placed his finer 


instincts at the service of a fellow creature? We must probe to the 
depths of our civilization before we can understand and deplore the 
limitations which make it difficult for us to approach one another 

with mental ease and security. We have yet to learn that the amenities 
of life stand for its responsibilities, and translate them into 

action. They express externally the fundamental relations which 

ought to exist between men. "All the distinctions, so delicate and 
sometimes so complicated, which belong to good breeding," says M. 
Rondalet in "La Reforme Sociale," "answer to a profound unconscious 
analysis of the duties we owe to one another." 


There are people who balk at small civilities on account of their 
manifest insincerity. They cannot be brought to believe that the 
expressions of unfelt pleasure or regret with which we accept or 
decline invitations, the little affectionate phrases which begin and 
end our letters, the agreeable formalities which have accumulated 
around the simplest actions of life, are beneficent influences upon 
character, promoting gentleness of spirit. The Quakers, as we know, 
made a mighty stand against verbal insincerities, with one striking 
exception,--the use of the word "Friend." They said and believed that 
this word represented their attitude towards humanity, their spirit 
of universal tolerance and brotherhood. But if to call oneself a 
"Friend" is to emphasize one's amicable relations towards one's 
neighbour, to call one's neighbour "Friend" is to imply that he 
returns this affectionate regard, which is often an unwarranted 
assumption. It is better and more logical to accept _all_ the polite 
phraseology which facilitates intercourse, and contributes to the 
sweetness of life. If we discarded the formal falsehoods which are 
the currency of conversation, we should not be one step nearer the 
vital things of truth. 


For to be sincere with ourselves is better and harder than to be 
painstakingly accurate with others. A man may be cruelly candid to 
his associates, and a cowardly hypocrite to himself. He may handle 
his friend harshly, and himself with velvet gloves. He may never tell 
the fragment of a lie, and never think the whole truth. He may wound 
the pride and hurt the feelings of all with whom he comes in contact, 
and never give his own soul the benefit of one good knockdown blow. 
The connection which has been established between rudeness and 
probity on the one hand, and politeness and insincerity on the other, 

is based upon an imperfect knowledge of human nature. 


"So rugged was he that we thought him just, 
So churlish was he that we deemed him true." 


"It is better to hold back a truth," said Saint Francis de Sales, 
"than to speak it ungraciously." 


There are times doubtless when candour goes straight to its goal, 


and courtesy misses the mark. Mr. John Stuart Mill was once asked 
upon the hustings whether or not he had ever said that the English 
working-classes were mostly liars. He answered shortly, "I 
did!"--and the unexpected reply was greeted with loud applause. Mr. 
Mill was wont to quote this incident as proof of the value which 
Englishmen set upon plain speaking. They do prize it, and they prize 
the courage which defies their bullying. But then the remark was, 
after all, a generalization. We can bear hearing disagreeable truths 
spoken to a crowd or to a congregation--causticity has always been 
popular in preachers--because there are other heads than our own upon 
which to fit the cap. 


The brutalities of candour, the pestilent wit which blights whatever 

it touches, are not distinctively American. It is because we are a 
humorous rather than a witty people that we laugh for the most part 
with, and not at, our fellow creatures. Indeed, judged by the 

unpleasant things we might say and do not say, we should be esteemed 
polite. English memoirs teem with anecdotes which appear to us 
unpardonable. Why should Lady Holland have been permitted to wound 
the susceptibilities of all with whom she came in contact? When Moore 
tells us that she said to him, "This book of yours" (the "Life of 
Sheridan") "will be dull, I fear;" and to Lord Porchester, "I am sorry 

to hear you are going to publish a poem. Can't you suppress it?" we 

do not find these remarks to be any more clever than considerate. 

They belong to the category of the monumentally uncouth. 


Why should Mr. Abraham Hayward have felt it his duty (he put it that 
way) to tell Mr. Frederick Locker that the "London Lyrics" were 
"overrated"? "I have suspected this," comments the poet, whose least 
noticeable characteristic was vanity; "but I was none the less sorry 

to hear him say so." Landor's reply to a lady who accused him of 
speaking of her with unkindness, "Madame, I have wasted my life in 
defending you!" was pardonable as a repartee. It was the exasperated 
utterance of self-defence; and there is a distinction to be drawn 
between the word which is flung without provocation, and the word 
which is the speaker's last resource. When "Bobus" Smith told 
Talleyrand that his mother had been a beautiful woman, and Talleyrand 
replied, " C'etait donc Monsieur votre pere qui n'etait pas bien_," 

we hold the witticism to have been cruel because unjustifiable. A 

man should be privileged to say his mother was beautiful, without 
inviting such a very obvious sarcasm. But when Madame de Stael 
pestered Talleyrand to say what he would do if he saw her and Madame 
Recamier drowning, the immortal answer, " Madame de Stael sait tant 
de choses, que sans doute elle peut nager_," seems as kind as the 
circumstances warranted. "Corinne's" vanity was of the hungry type, 
which, crying perpetually for bread, was often fed with stones. 


It has been well said that the difference between a man's habitual 
rudeness and habitual politeness is probably as great a difference 


as he will ever be able to make in the sum of human happiness; and 
the arithmetic of life consists in adding to, or subtracting from, 

the pleasurable moments of mortality. Neither is it worth while to 
draw fine distinctions between pleasure and happiness. If we are 
indifferent to the pleasures of our fellow creatures, it will not 

take us long to be indifferent to their happiness. We do not grow 
generous by ceasing to be considerate. 


As a matter of fact, the perpetual surrender which politeness 

dictates cuts down to a reasonable figure the sum total of our 
selfishness. To listen when we are bored, to talk when we are listless, 
to stand when we are tired, to praise when we are indifferent, to 
accept the companionship of a stupid acquaintance when we might, at 
the expense of politeness, escape to a clever friend, to endure with 
smiling composure the near presence of people who are distasteful 

to us,--these things, and many like them, brace the sinews of our 
souls. They set a fine and delicate standard for common intercourse. 
They discipline us for the good of the community. 


We cannot ring the bells backward, blot out the Civil War, and 
exchange the speed of modern life for the slumberous dignity of the 
Golden Age,--an age whose gilding brightens as we leave it shimmering 
in the distance. But even under conditions which have the 
disadvantage of existing, the American is not without gentleness of 
speech and spirit. He is not always in a hurry. He is not always 
elbowing his way, or quivering with ill-bred impatience. Turn to him 
for help in a crowd, and feel the bright sureness of his response. 
Watch him under ordinary conditions, and observe his large measure 
of forbearance with the social deficiencies of his neighbour. Like 
Steele, he deems it humanity to laugh at an indifferent jest, and 

he has thereby earned for himself the reputation of being readily 
diverted. If he lacks the urbanities which embellish conversation, 

he is correspondingly free from the brutalities which degrade it. 

If his instinct does not prompt him to say something agreeable, it 
saves him from being wantonly unkind. Plain truths may be salutary; 
but unworthy truths are those which are destitute of any spiritual 
quality, which are not noble in themselves, and which are not nobly 
spoken; which may be trusted to offend, and which have never been 
known to illuminate. It is not for such asperities that we have 
perfected through the ages the priceless gift of language, that we 
seek to meet one another in the pleasant comradeship of life. 
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A brook is the best of subjects for nature-study. It is near and dear to 
every child. It is a world in itself. It is an epitome of the nature in 
which we live. In miniature, it illustrates the forces which have shaped 
much of the earth's surface. Day by day and century by century, it 
carries its burden of earth-waste which it lays down in the quiet 

places. Always beginning and never ceasing, it does its work as slowly 
and as quietly as the drifting of the years. It is a scene of life and 
activity. It reflects the sky. It is kissed by the sun. It is caressed 

by the winds. The minnows play in the pools. The soft weeds grow in the 
shallows. The grass and the dandelions lie on its sunny banks. The moss 
and fern are sheltered in the nooks. It comes one knows not whence; it 
flows one knows not whither. It awakens the desire of exploration. It is 
a realm of mysteries. It typifies the flood of life. It goes "on 

forever." 


In many ways can the brook be made an adjunct of the school-room. One 
teacher or one grade may study its physiography; another its birds; 
another may plat it. Or one teacher and one grade may devote a month or 
a term to one phase of it. Thus the brook may be made the center of a 
life-theme. 


L. H. B. 


I. A BROOK AND ITS WORK. 


On a rainy day most of us are driven indoors and thus we miss some of 
nature's most instructive lessons, for in sunshine or rain the great 
mother toils on, doing some of her hardest labor when her face is 
overcast with clouds. Let us find our waterproofs, raise our umbrellas, 
bid defiance to the pattering rain, and go forth to learn some of the 
lessons of a rainy day. 


[Illustration: Fig. 42. The brook may be made the center of a 
life-theme. | 


Along the roadside, the steady, down-pouring rain collects into pools 
and rills, or sinks out of sight in the ground. The tiny streams search 


out the easiest grade and run down the road, digging little gullies as 
they go. Soon these rills meet and, joining their muddy currents, flow 
on with greater speed down the hillside until they reach the bottom of 
the valley and go to swell the brook which flows on, through sunshine or 
rain. The water which sinks into the ground passes out of sight for a 
time, but its journey is also downward toward the brook, though the 
soil, acting as a great sponge, holds it back and makes it take a slower 
pace than the rushing surface water. This slower-moving underground 
water percolates through the soil until it comes to a layer of rock, 
clay, or other impervious substance, along the slope of which it flows 
until it is turned again to the surface in the form of a spring. Perhaps 
this spring is one of those clear, cold pools, with the water bubbling 
up through its sandy bottom, from which we love to drink on a hot 
summer's day; or, again, it is a swampy spot on the hillside where the 
cat-tails grow. In whatever form it issues from the ground, a tiny rill 
carries away its overflow, and this sooner or later joins the brook. 


The brook, we see, is simply the collected rainfall from the hillsides, 
flowing away to join the river. It grows larger as other brooks join it, 
and becomes a creek and finally a river. But where is the dividing line 
between brook, creek, and river? So gradually does the brook increase in 
volume that it would be difficult to draw any dividing line between it 
and the larger streams. And so with the rills that formed the brook: 

each is a part of the river, and the names rill, brook, creek, and river 

are merely relative terms. 


Brooks are but rivers on a small scale; and if we study the work that a 
brook is doing, we shall find it engaged in cutting down or building up, 
just as the river does, although, owing to the smaller size of the 

brook, we can see most of these operations in a short distance. Let us 
take our way through the wet grass and dripping trees to the brookside 
and see what work it is doing. 


The countless rain-born rills are pouring their muddy water into the 
brook and to-day its volume is much greater than when it is fed, as it 
is in fair weather, by the slower-moving underground water of the 
springs. It roars along with its waters no longer clear but full of clay 
and sand ("mud" as we call it). 


If we should dip up a glassful of this muddy water, we should find that 
when it had settled there remained on the bottom of the glass a thin 
deposit of sediment. The amount of this sediment is small, no doubt, for 
a single glassful, but when we think of the great quantity of water 
constantly flowing by, we can see that considerable sediment is going 
along with it. But this sediment in suspension is not all the load that 

the brook is moving. If you will roll up your sleeve, plunge your hand 
to the bottom of the brook and hold it there quietly, you will feel the 
coarser gravel and small stones rolling along the bottom. 


All this load of sand and gravel comes, as we have seen, from the valley 
sides, the banks of the brook, and from its bed. It is moving downward 
away from its original resting place; and what is the result? For 

thousands upon thousands of years, our brook may have been carrying off 
its yearly load of sediment; and though each day's labor is small, yet 

the added toil of centuries has been great. The result of this labor we 

can see in the great trough or valley through which the brook flows. 
Tennyson speaks of the ceaseless toil of the brook in the following 

words: 


"I chatter, chatter, as I flow 
To join the brimming river, 

For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on forever." 


[Illustration: Fig. 43. A brook cutting under its bank and causing a 
landslide. ] 


We have seen how the rills and torrents bring into the brook their loads 

of sand, clay, and gravel; now let us walk along the bank and see what 

the brook is doing to increase this load. Just here there is a sudden 

turn in the channel and so sharp is the curve that the rushing stream is 

not able to keep in mid-channel, but throws itself furiously against the 
outer bank of the curve, eating into the clay of which it is composed, 

until the bank is undermined, allowing a mass of clay to slide down into 
the stream bed, where it is eaten up and carried away by the rushing 
water (Fig. 43). Farther on, the brook dashes down a steep, rocky 

incline, and if we listen and watch we may hear the thud of boulders 
hurled along, or even see a pebble bound out of the muddy foaming water. 
These moving pebbles strike against each other and grind along the 
bottom, wearing out themselves as well as the large unmovable boulders 
of the rocky bed of the brook. Thus the larger stones are ground down, 
rounded at first but in time reduced to sand, adding in this way to the 
moving burden of the brook. By this slow process of cutting and 

grinding, the deep rock gorges of New York state, like those at Watkins, 
Ithaca, Au Sable Chasm, and even the mighty gorge of Niagara, have been 
made. The Grand Canyon of the Colorado, over a mile in depth, is one of 
the greatest examples of stream cutting to be found in the world. 


[Illustration: Fig. 44. A pile of brook debris deposited by the 
checking of the current._ | 


Now the brook leads us into a dripping woodland, and just ahead we can 
hear the roar of a little waterfall, for at this point the cutting 

stream flows upon the bed rock with its alternating bands of hard and 
soft rock through which the busy brook is cutting a miniature gorge. 
Here is a hard layer which the stream has undermined until it stands out 
as a Shelf, over which the water leaps and falls in one mass with a drop 
of nearly ten feet. Watch how the water below boils and eddies; think 


with what force it is hammering its stone-cutting tools upon the rocky 
floor. Surely here is a place where the brook is cutting fast. Notice 

that swirling eddy where the water is whirling about with the speed of a 
spinning top; let us remember this eddy and when the water is lower we 
will try to see what is happening at its bottom. 


On the other side of the woods our brook emerges into a broad meadow; 
let us follow it and see what becomes of its load, whether it is carried 
onward, or whether the tired brook lays it down occasionally to rest. 
Out of the woods, the brook dashes down a steep incline until the 
foaming tide comes to rest in a deep pool. What becomes of the large 
pebbles which have been swept down? Do they go on or do they stop? If 
you go to the outlet of the pool you will see that the water is coming 
out with nothing in its grasp but the fine clay and sand, the gravel and 
pebbles having been dropped by the less rapid current of the pool. This 
is one of the most important of the brook's lessons, for anything that 
tends to check the current makes it drop some of the sediment that it 
carries (Fig. 44). Yonder is an old tree stump with its crooked roots 
caught fast on the bottom; the mid-stream current rushes against it only 
to be thrown back in a boiling eddy, and the waters split in twain and 
flow by on either side with their current somewhat checked. In the rear 
of the stump is a region of quiet water where the brook is building up a 
pile of gravel. Farther on, the banks of the brook are low and here the 
waters no longer remain in the channel, but overflow the low land, 
spreading out on either side in a broad sheet. The increased friction of 
this larger area reduces the current, and again we see the brook laying 
down some of its load. The sand and gravel deposited here is spread out 
in a flat plain called a _flood plain_, because it is built up when the 
stream is in flood. It is on the large flood plains of rivers that many 

of our richest farm lands occur. These receive, each spring when the 
stream is in flood, a fresh coating of soil mixed with fragments of 
vegetable matter, and thus grow deeper and richer year by year. The 
flood plains of the Mississippi and of the Nile are notable examples of 
this important form of stream deposit. 


[Illustration: Fig. 45. A delta built by a tiny rill flowing from a 
steep clay bank. _ | 


And now let us make one more rainy-day observation before going back to 
our warm, dry homes. Just ahead on the other side of that clump of 
alders and willows lies the pond into which the brook flows and where 
its current is so checked that it gives up almost all its burden of 
sediment. Close to the shore it has dropped its heaviest fragments, 
while the sand and clay have been carried farther out, each to be 
dropped in its turn, carefully assorted as to size and weight. Here you 
can see that the stream has partly filled this end of the pond, and it 

is now sending its divided current out over the deposit which it has 
made in a series of branching rivulets. This deposit is called a _delta_ 
(Fig. 45), and deltas are another important form of stream deposits. In 


the lakes and ponds, deltas may grow outward until the lake is filled, 
when the stream will meander across the level plain without much current 
and hence without much cutting power (Fig. 46). In the sea, great deltas 
are being formed in some places, like those at the mouths of the 
Mississippi, the Nile, and the Ganges. Large areas of dry land have thus 
been built. Deltas, like flood plains, afford rich farming lands when 

they are built high enough to remain above the water. 


[Illustration: Fig. 46. A brook flowing across a pond which has been 
filled. ] 


Here let us end our study of the brook for to-day, and wait until the 

rain ceases and the water runs clear again; then we can see the bottom 
and can also learn by contrast how much more work the brook has been 
doing to-day than it does when the volume of water is less. 


On the road home, however, we can notice how the temporary streams, as 
well as the everflowing brook, have been cutting and depositing. See 
where this tiny rill has run down that steep clay bank until its 

current was checked at the foot. Notice how it has spread out its 

sediment in a fan-shaped deposit. This form of deposit is sometimes made 
by larger streams, especially in a mountainous country with plains at 

the foot of the slopes. They are called alluvial fans_ or _cone deltas __ 
(Fig. 47), but they are not as important as flood plains and deltas. 


[Illustration: Fig. 47. A brook building a delta into a lake. Formerly 
the brook flowed straight ahead, but its own delta has caused it to 
change its direction._] 


The first dry, sunny morning that comes we visit the brook again. It no 
longer roars, but its clear waters now sing a pleasant melody as they 
ripple along the stony bed. We can see at a glance that comparatively 
little work is going on to-day, and yet if we look closely, we shall see 
glittering particles of sand moving along the bottom. The clear water, 
however, allows us to study the bottom which before was hidden by the 
load of mud. 


First we see the rounded boulders and pebbles of all sizes which must 
have been rolled about for a long time to make them so smooth. Some of 
them are so very hard that we cannot even scratch them with our knives; 
others are soft and easily broken. What would be the effect of rolling 
together stones of such varying hardness? We must think of these stones 
as the tools with which the brook cuts and grinds, for water without 
sediment can do little more than slightly to dissolve the rock. 


Let us go at once to the little waterfall, for we shall be curious to 

see what lies at the bottom of the whirling eddy that drew our attention 
yesterday. As we look down into the sunlit pool we see that the eddy is 
gone, for the volume of water is not great enough to cause it to 


revolve, but there in the rock on the bottom is a deep basin-like hole. 

In the bottom of this hole we shall see a number of well-rounded stones, 
with perhaps some sand and gravel. These stones are the tools which, 
whirled about by the eddying water, have cut the basin-like holes. Holes 
of this sort are common in rocky stream beds, especially in the 
neighborhood of falls or in places where falls have once been; they are 
called _pot-holes_ and represent another form of stream cutting (Fig. 
48). 


[Illustration: Fig. 48. A pot-hole cut in the rock of a stream's bed._] 


Next let us visit the flood plains which we saw forming when the water 
was high. Now we shall find the brook flowing in its channel with the 
flood plain deposits left high and dry. If we dig down into the flood 
plain, we shall see that it is made up of successive layers varying in 
thickness and in the size of the fragments. Each of these layers 
represents a period of high water and the size of the fragments in the 
layer tells us something of the strength of the current, and therefore 

of the intensity of the flood. Some layers are thicker than others, 
showing a longer period of flood, or perhaps several floods in which 
there was little variation. This _stratification_, as it is called, is 

one of the peculiarities of water deposits and it is due to the 

assorting power of currents which vary in force. If we were to cut into 
the delta we should find the same thing to be true,--a regular 
succession of layers, though sometimes confused by changes in direction 
of flow. 


To-day we shall notice something which escaped our attention when it was 
held by the rushing torrent--the valley bottom is much wider than the 

bed of the stream; if we keep our eyes open we shall see the explanation 
of this in the abandoned channels, where, owing to some temporary 
obstructions, the stream has been turned from side to side of the 

valley, now cutting on one bank and now on the other. In this turning 

from side to side the cutting area of the stream is increased, and it 

goes on widening its valley as well as cutting it downward. 


And now we have learned some of the most important ways in which the 
busy brook is toiling; but there are other points which we might have 
seen, and in some brooks there are special features to be noted. 
However, we have learned that the brook is no idler, that its main work 
is to conduct to the ocean the rain that falls upon the earth's surface, 

and that in doing this it is wearing down the hills, carrying them away 
only to build up in other places. The cheerful song of the brook takes 

on a new meaning as we lie in the shade and watch it hurry by. It is not 
the song of idleness nor of pleasure, but like the song with which a 
cheerful and tireless worker seeks to make its task lighter. 


GARDENER JIM 
The Project Gutenberg eBook, 
Country Neighbors, by Alice Brown 


"Jim!" called Mrs. Marshall, as the old man, carrying a basket in one 
hand and a spade in the other, was trudging steadily by. His blue 
overalls and jumper were threadbare under the soft brown they had 
achieved through his strenuous kneeling and the general intimacy of 
weeds and sod. He had a curious neutrality of expression--perhaps an 
indifference to what his blue eyes fell upon, save when they looked out 
from under their rugged brows at the growing things he tended. Then the 
lines about them multiplied and deepened, and his face took on new life. 


Mrs. Marshall, the large lady at the gate, splendidly starched in her 
afternoon calico, regarded him without personal interest. He was merely 
an old resident likely to clear up a matter that had been blurred during 
her years of absence in the West. Jim's eyes traveled past her to the 
garden in the rear of the house, where yellow flower-de-luce was 
beginning to blow. 


"They'd ought to put some muck on them pinies last fall," said he, in a 
soft voice which his gnarled aspect had not foretold. 


"Now you stop thinkin' gardins for a minute an' pay some heed to me," 
said Mrs. Marshall. "How was I goin' to look out for the pinies, when I 
only come into the property this spring? Uncle'd ha' seen 'em mowed down 
for fodder before he'd ha' let you or anybody else poke round over 
anything 'twas his. But what I want to know is--what was 't the Miller 
twins had their quarrel about, all them years ago?" 


Jim answered without hesitation or interest: "Twas about a man. They 
both on 'em set by one man, an' he led 'em on. He made trouble betwixt 
‘em. 'Twas thirty year ago an' more." 


"An' they ain't spoke sence! My! what fools anybody can make of 
themselves over a man! He's dead now, ain't he?" 


"I dunno," said Jim. Abstraction had settled upon him. "Say, Mis' 
Marshall, what if I should drop in an' 'tend to them pinies?" 


"Fush on the pinies!" said Mrs. Marshall heartily. "You can, if 't'll be 
any comfort to ye. "Twas they that made me think o' the Miller twins. 
Husband never got over talkin' about their pinies. I'd ruther have a 
good head o' lettuce than all the pinies that ever blowed." 


Jim dropped his traps, opened the gate, walked past her without a word, 
and began a professional examination of the garden-beds. When he came to 


a neglected line of box, he made a sympathetic clucking of the tongue, 
and before a rosebush, coming out in meagre leafage, he stayed a long 
time. 


"Too bad!" he said, as if the bush appealed to him for comfort. "Too 
bad!" 


Mrs. Marshall had gone contentedly back to her sewing by the window, and 
a cautious voice challenged her from the bedroom, where her daughter, 
Lily, was changing her dress. 


"Well," said Lily, "I guess you've done it this time. Didn't you know 
‘twas Jim's wife the man run off with? Well, it was." 


Mrs. Marshall paused in her work. 


"Well," said she, "I don't know whether to laugh or cry. I believe 
husband did use to say so. I ain't thought of it for years. How'd you 
find out so much?" 


"I guess I don't have to be in a place long without hearin' all there is 

to hear," said Lily, coming out in her crisp pink muslin. "Here, you 

hook me up. Why, mother, he's Wilfred's own uncle! Wilfred told me. He 
said his uncle never'd been the same man since his wife run away." 


Jim was wandering back to the road, deflected now and then by some 
starveling plant. 


"Anything you want to do," called Mrs. Marshall, with a compensatory 
impulse, "you're welcome to. I may put in a few seeds." 


Jim stood there, shaking his head in great dissatisfaction. 


"It wouldn't ha' done a mite o' good for me to come here while he was 
alive," he said, as if he accounted to himself for that grievous lapse. 
"He'd ha' turned me out, neck an' crop, if I'd laid a finger on it." 


"Well, you come when you can," said Mrs. Marshall. She was benevolently 
willing to fall in with Gardener Jim's peculiarities, because, being 
love-cracked, he had no particular occupation save this self-chosen one. 
"What you s'pose I said to the new minister about you, Jim?" she 
continued kindly. 


"Dunno," returned Jim, in his soft voice. "Dunno." 


"Well, he says to me, 'I never see such a lot o' nice gardins as there 

is round here.' 'Don't you know the reason?' says I. 'Why, Gardener Jim 
goes round an' takes care of 'em without money an' without price.' Wake 
up, Jim. That's what I said." 


The look of response had vanished from his face. He had taken a knife 
from his pocket and was clipping a dead branch from the prairie queen at 
the window. When the deed had been done with great nicety, he closed the 
knife, returned it to his pocket, and took his way silently out of the 

yard. Mrs. Marshall, glancing up from her sewing, saw him again 
trudging toward his lonely home. 


When Jim went along like that, his head bent and his eyes fixed upon the 
ground, people often wondered whether he was thinking of anything at 

all, or whether such intentness did betoken a grave preoccupation. 
Sometimes they tested him. "What you thinkin' about, Jim?" one would ask 
him, when they met upon the road; but Jim never replied in any 
illuminating way. If he answered at all, it was only to query, "How's 

your gardin?" and then, as soon as the response was given, to nod and 
hurry on again. If the garden was reported as not doing very well, Jim 

was there next morning, like the family doctor. 


To-day, when he reached the cross-road leading to his little black 

house, he paused a moment, as if he were working out something and must 
wait for the answer. Then he continued on the way he had been going, and 
a quarter of a mile farther on stopped before a great house of a dull 

and time-worn yellow, where, in the corresponding front window of the 
upper chambers, two women sat, each in her own solitary state, binding 
shoes. These were the Miller twins. Sophy saw him as he opened the side 
gate and went along her path to the back of the house. She rose, tossed 
her work on the table, and ran into an overlooking chamber to watch 

him. Sophy had been the pretty one of the family. Now her fair face had 
broadened, her blond hair showed a wide track at the parting, and her 
mouth dropped at the corners; but her faded blue eyes still looked 
wistfully through their glasses. They had a grave simplicity, like that 

of a child. 


As she watched Gardener Jim, a frown came upon her forehead. "What under 
heavens?" she muttered; and then she saw. Jim was examining her 

neglected garden, and the wonder was not in that. It was that after all 

these years, when he had worked for other people, suddenly he had come 

to her. A moment after, he looked up, to find her at his elbow. 


"I should think anybody'd be ashamed," said he, "to let things go to 
wrack an' ruin this way." The paths were thick with weeds. Faithful 
sweet-william and phlox had evidently struggled for years and barely 
held their own against misfortune, and bouncing-bet was thrifty. But 
others of the loved in old-time gardens had starved and died. "You used 
to have the handsomest canterbury-bells anywhere round," said Jim. He 
spoke seriously, as if it pained him to find things at such a pass. 

"Don't look as if you'd sowed a seed sence nobody knows when. Where's 
your pinies?" 


Sophy turned toward the high board-fence that ran from the exact middle 
of the house down through the garden. 


"Over there," she said. 

"Over where?" 

"In her part." 

"Her part o' the place? What you been an’ cut it up this way for?" 

If Gardener Jim had ever heard of the feud that separated the two 
sisters he had apparently forgotten it, and Sophy, knowing his reputed 
state, felt no surprise. 


"She lives in t'other part o' the house," she vouchsafed cautiously. 


"Well," he grumbled, "that's no reason, as I see, why you should ha! 
gone an' sliced up the gardin." He gave one more estimating look at the 
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forlorn waste. "Well, I'll be over in the mornin’. 


"You needn't," Sophy called after him. "I don't want any gardenin' 
done," she cried the louder; but Jim paid no attention. 


He was at the other gate now, leading into Eliza's grounds, and there he 
found Eliza waiting for him. She looked older than her sister. She was 
thinner, her eyes were sharp, and her chin was square and firm. 

"Well," said she, "what is it?" 

Jim hardly seemed to see her. 


"Where's your pinies?" he asked. 


Eliza resolutely refrained from looking at the grassy plot where they 
sat in their neglected state. 


"I dunno 's they're comin' up this year," she returned speciously. 


"Yes, they be, too," said Jim, with vigor. He had gone straight over to 
the spot where the juicy red-brown stalks were pushing up among the 
grass. "Well, if I don't git round this fall an' feed up them pinies I 
sha'n't have a wink o' sleep all winter." 


Eliza had followed him, and now she stood regarding the peonies absently 
and with almost a wistful curiosity, as if they recalled something she 


had long forgotten to enjoy. 


"I ain't done much in the gardin for a good many year," she said. "I got 


kinder stiff, an' then I give it up. It's too late to do anything to 'em 
now, I s'pose?" 


"No, it ain't neither,” said Jim. "I'll be round to-morrer an' git the 
grass out an' put suthin' on to make 'em grow. Trouble is, 'tain't so 
easy to do it in spring as 'tis in the fall, them stalks are so brittle. 
Don't you touch 'em, now. I'll see to 'em myself." 


Eliza followed him to the gate. She was curious, and yet she hardly knew 
how to put her question with the indifference she sought. As he was 
taking up his spade, she found the words:-- 


"What's started you up to come here arter so many years?" 
His eyes dropped. The shaggy brows met over them in a defense. 


"I kinder thought I would," said he. Then he went soberly back to his 
own house. 


Jim had no garden. Years ago, when his wife had left him, to run away 
with another man, he had tried to wipe out every sign of his life with 
her. It was in the early spring of the year when it happened, and the 

first thing he did, after he came back from the field and found her 

letter, was to drive the oxen into the home-plot and plough up the 
garden she had loved. The next day he had harrowed it and sown it down 
to grass, and then had taken to his bed, where the neighbors found him, 
and, one and another, nursed him through his fever. When he got up 
again, he was not entirely the same, but he went about his work, making 
shoes in the winter and in summer going from house to house to tend the 
gardens. At first the neighbors had deprecated his spending so much 
unrewarded time, or even forcing them to resuscitate old gardens against 
their will; but they had been obliged to yield. He continued his task 

with a gentle persistency, and the little town became resplendent in 
gardens--great tangles of cherished growth, or little thrifty squares 

like patchwork quilts. Jim was not particular as to color and effect. He 
was only determined that every plant should prosper. Only the Miller 
sisters he had neglected until to-day, and nobody knew whether he 
remembered that it was at their house the man had stayed, charming 
hearts, before he went away again upon his travels, taking the prettiest 
woman of all with him, or whether it was merely connected with a vague 
discomfort in his mind. 


To-night Jim went into his kitchen and cooked his supper with all a 
woman's deftness. His kitchen was always clean, though, to the end of 
keeping it so, he had discarded one thing or another, not imperatively 
needed. One day he had made a collection of articles only used in a less 
primitive housekeeping, from nutmeg-grater to fluting-iron, and tossed 
them out of the window into a corner of the yard. There they stayed, 
while he added to them a footstool, a crib, and a mixed list of 


superfluities; then some of the poorer inhabitants of the town, known as 
"Frenchies," discovered that such treasure was there, and grew into the 
habit of stealing into the yard twice a week or so and, unmolested, 
taking away the plunder. 


To-night Jim determined to go to bed early. He had more to do next day 
than could possibly be done. As he sat on the front steps, having his 
after-supper smoke, he heard the beat of hoofs, and looked up to see 
Wilfred whirling by. Lily Marshall sat beside him, all color and 
radiance, in her youthful bloom. As Wilfred looked over at him, with a 
nod, Jim threw out his arm in a wild beckoning. 


"Here!" he called. "Here, you stop a minute!" 
Wilfred drew up at the gate, and Jim hurried down to them. 


"Which way you goin'?" he called, while Lily looked at him curiously and 
Wilfred reddened with shame. He was sorry that this new girl come into 
town must see for herself how queer his uncle was. 


"Oh, 'most anywheres!" he answered bluffly. "We're just takin' a ride." 


"Well, you go down over Alewife Bridge, then, an' cast a look into Annie 
Darling's gardin. She's gone away an' left it as neat as wax, an' that 

gate o' hern swings open sometimes an' them 'tarnal ducks'll git in. You 
wait a minute. I'll give ye a mite o' wire I kep' to twist round the 

gate." He sought absorbedly in his pocket and pulled out a little coil. 
"There!" said he, "that's the talk." 


Wilfred accepted the wire in silence, and drove along. 
"Who's Annie Darling?" asked Lily with innocence. 


She had not been long in the town without hearing that Wilfred had been 
"going" with Annie Darling before his sudden invitation to her, that 
night after prayer-meeting, "May I have the pleasure of seeing you 
home?" Wilfred himself could not have told why he asked that question 
when Annie, he knew, was only a pace behind. The one thing he could 
remember was that, when he saw Lily coming, he realized that he had 
never in his life known there were cheeks so red and eyes so dark. 


"Who is she?" asked Lily, again, tightening her veil. It had been 
blowing against his cheek. 


"Annie Darling?" said Wilfred, with difficulty. "Why, she's a girl lives 


round here. Her mother died last winter, and she's been tryin' to go out 
nursin'. That's where she's gone now, I guess." 


Lily Marshall laughed. 


"It's a funny name," she said. "I should think folks'd turn it round and 
make it 'Darling Annie." 


Wilfred felt a hot wave sweeping over him, the tide of recollection. 
"Well," said he, "I guess they have--some of 'em." 


Lily gave him a swift glance, and wondered how much she really liked 
him. He seemed "pretty country" sometimes beside the young hardware man 
who was writing her from the West. But she was one to "make things go," 
and she talked glibly on until they had crossed Alewife Bridge and 
Wilfred drew up before a gray house with a garden in front, marked out 
in little prim beds defined by pebbles, and all without a weed. The 

iris, purple and yellow, seemed to be holding banners, it was so gay, 

and the lilacs were in bloom. He left the reins in Lily's hands, and 

stood a moment at the gate, glancing at the beds. Then he went inside, 
tried the front door, and shut a blind that had failed to catch, and 

after a second frowning look at all the beds, came out and wired the 

gate. 


"Well," said Lily, as they drove away, "ain't you good, takin’ all that 
trouble!" 


Wilfred frowned again. 

"I don't like to see things go to wrack and ruin," he remarked. 

"How's she look?" 

"How's who look?" 

"Annie Darling." 

"I can't tell how folks look," said Wilfred. He spoke roughly, and she 
glanced at him in a calculated show of surprise. "Why, you've seen her. 


She was at the meetin' the night I walked home with you." 


"Was she?" said Lily. "Well, I never noticed the folks here very much 
till I begun to get acquainted." 


But she had brought back to him a picture he had been forgetting: Annie, 
standing in her garden, sweet, serious, and so kind. He had hardly 
thought before of Annie's looks. People never spoke of them when they 
were recalling her. She was simply a person they liked to live beside. 


The next morning Jim was at Mrs. Marshall's before breakfast--almost 
before light, she thought, because through her last nap she had heard 
his hoe clicking, and when she went out, there was the track of his 


wheelbarrow through the dew, and the liberated peonies, free of grass, 
stood each in its rich dark circle of manure. 


A little later the Miller twins saw him coming, and Sophy was at the 
door awaiting him. 


"Don't you want a cup o' tea?" she asked. 


Sophy looked quite eager. It seemed to her that, with the garden 
resurrected, something was going to happen. Jim shook his head. 


"I'll dig round them rose-bushes," said he. "Then I'll go an' git some 
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dressin’. 
"T'll pay for it," said Sophy. "You sha'n't have that to do." 


"It's no consequence," returned Jim indifferently. "I can git all I want 
out o' Squire's old yard. I pay him for it in the fall, cobblin’. It's 
no great matter, anyways." 


Sophy disappeared into the house, and came out again, hurriedly, with a 
trowel in her hand. 


"I don't know but I'll work a mite myself," she said, "if you was to 
tell me where 'twas worth while to begin." 


"Don't ye touch the spring things," said Jim briefly. He was loosening 

the ground about the roses, with delicacy and dispatch. "Let it be as it 

may with 'em this year. Come November, we'll overhaul 'em. You might see 
if you can git some o' the grass out o' that monkshood over there." 


Sophy, in her sun-bonnet, bent over her task, and for an hour they 
worked absorbedly. Suddenly she looked up, to find herself alone. But 
there were voices in the other yard. He was working for Eliza. But Eliza 
was not helping him. She walked back and forth--Sophy could see her 
passing the cracks in the high board-fence--and once she called to Jim 
in a nervous voice, "I wisht you'd go away." 


Jim apparently did not hear. He went on freeing the peonies. 
"No wonder things git pindlin' under this old locust-tree," Sophy heard 
him grumble. "Throwin' down leaves an’ branches every day in the year. 


Half on 't's rotten. It ought to come down." 


"Well," said Eliza, "if it ought to come down, let it come. You know 
where to find the axe." 


Sophy, on the other side of the fence, could hardly bear the horror and 
surprise of it. She forgot she was "not speaking" to her sister. 


"O 'Liza!" she cried piercingly. "That was mother's tree. She set it out 
with her own hands. I dunno what she'd say." 


There was a moment's quiet, and then Eliza's voice came gruffly:-- 
"You let the tree alone." 


But Jim had no thought of touching it. He was working silently at his 
task. Sophy went into the house, trembling. She had spoken first. But it 
was to save the tree. 


The warm spring days went on, and Annie Darling had not come. Weeds 
began to devastate her garden, and Wilfred used to look over the fence 

and wish uncle Jim would do something. Once he spoke to uncle Jim about 
it, in the way everybody had of making him responsible for the floral 
well-being of the neighborhood; but Gardener Jim would hardly listen. 


"You 'tend to it! you 'tend to it!" he cried testily. "I've got all I 
can do to git them Miller gals' pieces into shape so 't they can sow a 
few seeds." 


But one morning he sought out Wilfred, mending a gap in his own orchard 
wall by the road. 


"Wilfred," said Gardener Jim, "have you 'tended to Annie's gardin?" 


He had laid down his hoe and put up a foot on a stone in good position 
for talk. 


Wilfred dropped his crowbar and came forward. 


"Why, no," said he, irritated, he hardly knew why, as if by a call to a 
forgotten task. "Nobody's asked me to 'tend to it." 


Jim stood for a moment looking through the tree-spaces, and then his 
gaze came back to his nephew, and Wilfred, with a start, realized that 

he had never before had the chance to look into uncle Jim's eyes. Now he 
found them direct and rather stern. 


"Wilfred," said Gardener Jim, "don't you be a 'tarnal fool." 


Wilfred said nothing, but immediately, he could not tell why, he seemed 
to be looking upon a picture of Annie standing among the flowers in her 
little plain dress. His heart was beating faster, and he said to himself 
that, after all, it would be sort of nice if Annie would come home. 
Gardener Jim was speaking laboriously, as if he dragged out conclusions 
he had perhaps reached long ago and had not yet compared with any one. 


"There's a time for everything. There's a time to graft a tree an' a 
time to cut it down. Well, it's your time o' life to make a 'tarnal fool 
o' yourself. Don't ye do it. If you do, like 's not when you're my age 
you'll be all soul alone, like me, an' goin' round 'tendin' to other 
folks's gardins." 


Wilfred stared at him in wonder. 


"I don't know," he found himself saying. "I might fix it, but I guess 
‘twould be kind o' queer." 


Gardener Jim screwed up his face until his eyes were quite eclipsed. 


"Queer!" said he. "Nothin''s queer if you go ahead an' do it an' say 
nothin’ to nobody. What if they do call ye crazed? That's another way to 
make 'em stan' from under an' let ye go it. There! I've said my say. 

Ain't that your axe over there by the well? You take it an' come along 

o' me. I'd ha' brought mine, only I thought mebbe I shouldn't need it 

till to-morrer. But I guess I shall. I guess I shall." 


Wilfred followed him along the road to the Miller house, and there they 
saw the twins. Sophy, obscured by a sun-bonnet, was on her knees, sowing 
seeds in a bed Jim had made for her the day before; but Eliza stood 

quite still among the peonies, looking off down the road. 


Gardener Jim took his way into Eliza's part of the yard. She turned and 
looked at him uneasily, as if she wondered what exactions he might make 
to-day. Wilfred thought her face had changed of late. There were marks 
of agitation upon it, as if she had been stirred by unaccustomed 

thoughts and then had tried to hide them. Her eyes were troubled. 


Gardener Jim walked over to the tall fence. 


"Here, Wilfred," said he, "you take your axe an' knock off them boards. 
The posts'll go too, give 'em a chance. They're pretty nigh rotted off." 


Eliza came awake. 


"Don't you touch my fence!" she called. "Don't you so much as lay a 
finger on it." 


Wilfred gave her a compliant look. 


"You can't do that, you know," he said, in an undertone, to Gardener 
Jim. "It's their fence. They don't want it down." 


Gardener Jim made no answer. He took the axe from Wilfred's hand and 
dealt the fence a stroke, and then another, and at every one it seemed 
as if something fell. Eliza strode over to him, and, without reason, 


stood there. Sophy left her seed-sowing on the other side and came also, 
and she, too, watched the boards falling. The women were pale and their 
eyes showed terror, whether at the unchained power of the man or at the 
wonder of life, no one could have told. 


Wilfred sauntered away to the old apple-tree, and began picking off 
twigs here and there, to drop them on the grass. 


Gardener Jim threw down the axe at last and wiped his forehead. 
"Where you want them boards piled?" he asked Eliza briefly. 


"Down there by the wood-shed." Her voice trembled. "They'll make good 
kindlin’." 


Over the space where two or three sound posts were standing, she spoke 
to her sister. There was something strident in her voice, as if she 
pleaded for strength to break the web of years. 


"You better have some o' them boards." 
"Mebbe I had," said Sophy. 


"Here, Wilfred," called Gardener Jim. "You pile them boards an' I'll see 
if I can't loosen up the dirt a mite round this old phlox. Anybody must 
be a 'tarnal fool to build up a high board-fence an' cut off the sun 

from things when they're tryin' to grow." 


Sophy looked timidly at her sister. 


"I s'pose 'tis foolish to try to have anything if you don't take care on 
't," she said. 


Eliza cleared her throat and answered with the same irrelevance:-- 


"He's fixed up the pinies real nice. See 'f you remember which the white 
one was." 


Sophy stepped over the dividing line, and the two sisters walked away 
to the peony settlement. Gardener Jim touched Wilfred on the arm. 


"You go along," said he. "I'll finish here. You 'tend to Annie's gardin. 
I hove a trowel over the fence there this mornin’. You go an' git up 
some o' them weeds." 


Wilfred nodded in unquestioning compliance. As he hesitated then for a 
moment, watching the sisters, and wondering what they were talking 
about, Eliza raised her hand and brushed a leaf from Sophy's shoulder. 
Then they went on talking, but apparently of the garden, for they 


pointed here and there in a fervor of discovery. Wilfred turned with a 
rush and went off to Annie Darling's. 


He found the trowel under the fence, as Gardener Jim had prophesied, 
and he worked all day, with a brief nooning at home. The garden was 
full of voices. Here was a plant he had driven ten miles to get for 

her; here were the mint and balm she loved. It seemed to him, as the 
hours went by, that he was talking with her and telling her many 
things--confessions, some of them, and pleas for her continued 
kindliness. When he had finished, all but carrying away his pile of 
weeds, he heard a voice at the gate. It was Lily, under a bright 
parasol, her face repeating its bloom. 


"Well, I never!" she called. "You goin' to turn gardener, same as your 
uncle did?" 


Wilfred took off his hat, to feel the air, and went forward toward her. 
He was not embarrassed. She seemed to him quite a different person from 
what she had before. 


"I've just got it done," said he, with a perfect simplicity. "Don't it 
look nice?" 


Lily had flushed, and, he thought with surprise, she looked almost 
angry. But she laughed with the same gay note. 


"Been doin' it for Annie Darling?" she asked. "For darling Annie?" 
"Yes," said Wilfred, "I've been doin' it for Annie." 


"Mercy! how hot it is!" said Lily, "Seems if there wasn't a breath of 
air anywhere. I must get home and see if I can find me a fan." 


She was rustling away, but Wilfred did not look after her. He was too 
busy. 


When the weeds had all been carried away, he stood looking at the 
orderly garden with something like love for it in his heart. And then 

the gate clicked and Annie came in and up the path. There was a strange, 
wistful radiance in her face, as if she had chanced upon an undreamed-of 
joy. It was like the home-coming of a bride. Wilfred strode over the 

beds and put his arms about her. 


"O Annie!" he said. "I'm glad you've come!" 


At six o'clock they were still in the garden, talking, though she had 
opened the house, and the smoke was coming out of the chimney from the 
fire boiling the water for their tea. Gardener Jim, going home from his 
work, came up to the fence and leaned on it, eying the garden 


critically. 
"Well, Wilfred," said he, "you've done a good day's work." 


The youth and maid came forward. His arm was about her waist and her 
cheeks were pink. 


"How'd you leave the twins?" asked Wilfred. 


Gardener Jim looked off into the road vista, and shook all over, 
mirthlessly. 


"I heerd 'em say they were goin’ to have flapjacks for supper," said he 
gravely, "an' fry 'em in Sophy's part." His eyes came back to Annie and 
studied her for a moment. Then he spoke abruptly. "I'm goin' to give you 
suthin', Annie--that set o' flowered chiny. It's all there is left in 

the house that's wuth anything. "Twas my mother's, an’ her mother's 
afore her, an' there ain't a piece missin'. When you git ready for it, 
Wilfred here he'll come round an' pack it up." 


THE SKELETON 


Project Gutenberg's 
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In the room next to the one in which we boys used to sleep, there hung 
a human skeleton. In the night it would rattle in the breeze which 
played about its bones. In the day these bones were rattled by us. 

We were taking lessons in osteology from a student in the Campbell 
Medical School, for our guardians were determined to make us masters 
of all the sciences. How far they succeeded we need not tell those 

who know us; and it is better hidden from those who do not. 


Many years have passed since then. In the meantime the skeleton has 
vanished from the room, and the science of osteology from our brains, 
leaving no trace behind. 


The other day, our house was crowded with guests, and I had to pass 
the night in the same old room. In these now unfamiliar surroundings, 
sleep refused to come, and, as I tossed from side to side, I heard all 
the hours of the night chimed, one after another, by the church clock 
near by. At length the lamp in the corner of the room, after some 
minutes of choking and spluttering, went out altogether. One or two 
bereavements had recently happened in the family, so the going out 
of the lamp naturally led me to thoughts of death. In the great arena 


of nature, I thought, the light of a lamp losing itself in eternal 
darkness, and the going out of the light of our little human lives, 
by day or by night, were much the same thing. 


My train of thought recalled to my mind the skeleton. While I was 
trying to imagine what the body which had clothed it could have 

been like, it suddenly seemed to me that something was walking 
round and round my bed, groping along the walls of the room. I could 
hear its rapid breathing. It seemed as if it was searching for 
something which it could not find, and pacing round the room with 
ever-hastier steps. I felt quite sure that this was a mere fancy of 

my sleepless, excited brain; and that the throbbing of the veins in 

my temples was really the sound which seemed like running footsteps. 
Nevertheless, a cold shiver ran all over me. To help to get rid of 

this hallucination, I called out aloud: "Who is there?' The footsteps 
seemed to stop at my bedside, and the reply came: 'It is I. I have 
come to look for that skeleton of mine. 


It seemed absurd to show any fear before the creature of my own 
imagination; so, clutching my pillow a little more tightly, I said 
in a casual sort of way: 'A nice business for this time of night! Of 
what use will that skeleton be to you now?" 


The reply seemed to come almost from my mosquito-curtain itself. 
"What a question! In that skeleton were the bones that encircled 

my heart; the youthful charm of my six-and-twenty years bloomed about 
it. Should I not desire to see it once more?’ 


‘Of course,' said I, 'a perfectly reasonable desire. Well, go on 
with your search, while I try to get a little sleep.' 


Said the voice: "But I fancy you are lonely. All right; I'll sit down 

a while, and we will have a little chat. Years ago I used to sit by men 
and talk to them. But during the last thirty-five years I have only 
moaned in the wind in the burning-places of the dead. I would talk 
once more with a man as in the old times." 


I felt that some one sat down just near my curtain. Resigning myself to 
the situation, I replied with as much cordiality as I could summon: 
"That will be very nice indeed. Let us talk of something cheerful.’ 


'The funniest thing I can think of is my own life-story. Let me tell 
you that.' 


The church clock chimed the hour of two. 
"When I was in the land of the living, and young, I feared one thing 


like death itself, and that was my husband. My feelings can be likened 
only to those of a fish caught with a hook. For it was as if a stranger 


had snatched me away with the sharpest of hooks from the peaceful 
calm of my childhood's home--and from him I had no means of escape. 
My husband died two months after my marriage, and my friends and 
relations moaned pathetically on my behalf. My husband's father, after 
scrutinising my face with great care, said to my mother-in-law: "Do 
you not see, she has the evil eye?"--Well, are you listening? I hope 

you are enjoying the story?’ 


"Very much indeed!' said I. 'The beginning is extremely humorous.' 


"Let me proceed then. I came back to my father's house in great glee. 
People tried to conceal it from me, but I knew well that I was endowed 
with a rare and radiant beauty. What is your opinion?’ 


"Very likely,’ I murmured. 'But you must remember that I never saw 


! 


you. 


"What! Not seen me? What about that skeleton of mine? Ha! ha! ha! 
Never mind. I was only joking. How can I ever make you believe 

that those two cavernous hollows contained the brightest of dark, 
languishing eyes? And that the smile which was revealed by those ruby 
lips had no resemblance whatever to the grinning teeth which you used 
to see? The mere attempt to convey to you some idea of the grace, 

the charm, the soft, firm, dimpled curves, which in the fulness of 
youth were growing and blossoming over those dry old bones makes me 
smile; it also makes me angry. The most eminent doctors of my time 
could not have dreamed of the bones of that body of mine as materials 
for teaching osteology. Do you know, one young doctor that I knew of, 
actually compared me to a golden _champak_ blossom. It meant that to 
him the rest of humankind was fit only to illustrate the science 

of physiology, that I was a flower of beauty. Does any one think of 

the skeleton of a_champak_ flower? 


"When I walked, I felt that, like a diamond scattering splendour, 

my every movement set waves of beauty radiating on every side. I used 
to spend hours gazing on my hands--hands which could gracefully have 
reined the liveliest of male creatures. 


"But that stark and staring old skeleton of mine has borne 
false-witness to you against me, while I was unable to refute the 
shameless libel. That is why of all men I hate you most! I feel I 
would like once for all to banish sleep from your eyes with a 
vision of that warm rosy loveliness of mine, to sweep out with it 
all the wretched osteological stuff of which your brain is full.’ 


I could have sworn by your body,’ cried I, 'if you had it still, 

that no vestige of osteology has remained in my head, and that the only 
thing that it is now full of is a radiant vision of perfect loveliness, 
glowing against the black background of night. I cannot say more than 


that.' 


'T had no girl-companions,' went on the voice. 'My only brother 

had made up his mind not to marry. In the zenana I was alone. Alone I 
used to sit in the garden under the shade of the trees, and dream 

that the whole world was in love with me; that the stars with sleepless 
gaze were drinking in my beauty; that the wind was languishing in 
sighs as on some pretext or other it brushed past me; and that the 
lawn on which my feet rested, had it been conscious, would have lost 
consciousness again at their touch. It seemed to me that all the young 
men in the world were as blades of grass at my feet; and my heart, I 
know not why, used to grow sad. 


"When my brother's friend, Shekhar, had passed out of the Medical 
College, he became our family doctor. I had already often seen him from 
behind a curtain. My brother was a strange man, and did not care to 

look on the world with open eyes. It was not empty enough for his 

taste; so he gradually moved away from it, until he was quite lost in 

an obscure corner. Shekhar was his one friend, so he was the only 

young man I could ever get to see. And when I held my evening court in 
my garden, then the host of imaginary young men whom I had at my feet 
were each one a Shekhar.--Are you listening? What are you thinking of?” 


I sighed as I replied: 'I was wishing I was Shekhar!' 


"Wait a bit. Hear the whole story first. One day, in the rains, I 

was feverish. The doctor came to see me. That was our first meeting. 

I was reclining opposite the window, so that the blush of the evening 

sky might temper the pallor of my complexion. When the doctor, coming 
in, looked up into my face, I put myself into his place, and gazed 

at myself in imagination. I saw in the glorious evening light that 

delicate wan face laid like a drooping flower against the soft white 
pillow, with the unrestrained curls playing over the forehead, and the 
bashfully lowered eyelids casting a pathetic shade over the whole 
countenance. 


'The doctor, in a tone bashfully low, asked my brother: "Might I feel 
her pulse?" 


‘I put out a tired, well-rounded wrist from beneath the coverlet. 
"Ah!" thought I, as I looked on it, "if only there had been a 

sapphire bracelet."[5] I have never before seen a doctor so awkward 
about feeling a patient's pulse. His fingers trembled as they felt 

my wrist. He measured the heat of my fever, I gauged the pulse of 
his heart.--Don't you believe me?’ 


[5] Widows are supposed to dress in white only, without ornaments or 
jewellery. 


"Very easily,' said I; 'the human heart-beat tells its tale.' 


"After I had been taken ill and restored to health several times, 

I found that the number of the courtiers who attended my imaginary 
evening reception began to dwindle till they were reduced to only one! 
And at last in my little world there remained only one doctor and one 
patient. 


In these evenings I used to dress myself[6] secretly in a 
canary-coloured _sari_; twine about the braided knot into which I did 
my hair a garland of white jasmine blossoms; and with a little 

mirror in my hand betake myself to my usual seat under the trees. 


[6] See note on p. 38. 


"Well! Are you perhaps thinking that the sight of one's own beauty 

would soon grow wearisome? Ah no! for I did not see myself with my own 
eyes. I was then one and also two. I used to see myself as though I 

were the doctor; I gazed, I was charmed, I fell madly in love. But, 

in spite of all the caresses I lavished on myself, a sigh would wander 

about my heart, moaning like the evening breeze. 


‘Anyhow, from that time I was never alone. When I walked I watched 
with downcast eyes the play of my dainty little toes on the earth, 

and wondered what the doctor would have felt had he been there to 

see. At mid-day the sky would be filled with the glare of the sun, 
without a sound, save now and then the distant cry of a passing kite. 
Outside our garden-walls the hawker would pass with his musical 

cry of "Bangles for sale, crystal bangles." And I, spreading a 
snow-white sheet on the lawn, would lie on it with my head on my arm. 
With studied carelessness the other arm would rest lightly on the soft 
sheet, and I would imagine to myself that some one had caught sight of 
the wonderful pose of my hand, that some one had clasped it in both of 
his and imprinted a kiss on its rosy palm, and was slowly walking 
away.--What if I ended the story here? How would it do?’ 


‘Not half a bad ending,' I replied thoughtfully. 'It would no doubt 
remain a little incomplete, but I could easily spend the rest of the 
night putting in the finishing touches." 


"But that would make the story too serious. Where would the laugh come 
in? Where would be the skeleton with its grinning teeth? 


"So let me go on. As soon as the doctor had got a little practice, he 

took a room on the ground-floor of our house for a consulting-chamber. 
I used then sometimes to ask him jokingly about medicines and 
poisons, and how much of this drug or that would kill a man. The 
subject was congenial and he would wax eloquent. These talks 
familiarised me with the idea of death; and so love and death were 


the only two things that filled my little world. My story is now 
nearly ended--there is not much left.’ 


"Not much of the night is left either,' I muttered. 


‘After a time I noticed that the doctor had grown strangely 
absent-minded, and it seemed as if he were ashamed of something 
which he was trying to keep from me. One day he came in, somewhat 
smartly dressed, and borrowed my brother's carriage for the evening. 


"My curiosity became too much for me, and I went up to my brother for 
information. After some talk beside the point, I at last asked him: 
"By the way, Dada,[7] where is the doctor going this evening in your 
carriage?" 

[7] Elder brother. 
"My brother briefly replied: "To his death." 
Oh, do tell me," I importuned. "Where is he really going?" 
"To be married," he said, a little more explicitly. 
"Oh, indeed!" said I, as I laughed long and loudly. 
‘I gradually learnt that the bride was an heiress, who would bring the 
doctor a large sum of money. But why did he insult me by hiding all 
this from me? Had I ever begged and prayed him not to marry, because it 
would break my heart? Men are not to be trusted. I have known only 
one man in all my life, and in a moment I made this discovery. 
"When the doctor came in after his work and was ready to start, I said 
to him, rippling with laughter the while: "Well, doctor, so you are 


to be married to-night?" 


"My gaiety not only made the doctor lose countenance; it thoroughly 
irritated him. 


How is it," I went on, "that there is no illumination, no band of 
music?" 


"With a sigh he replied: "Is marriage then such a joyful occasion?" 


‘I burst out into renewed laughter. "No, no," said I, "this will 
never do. Who ever heard of a wedding without lights and music?" 


'I bothered my brother about it so much that he at once ordered all the 
trappings of a gay wedding. 


‘All the time I kept on gaily talking of the bride, of what would 

happen, of what I would do when the bride came home. "And, doctor," I 
asked, "will you still go on feeling pulses?" Ha! ha! ha! Though 

the inner workings of people's, especially men's, minds are not 

visible, still I can take my oath that these words were piercing the 
doctor's bosom like deadly darts. 


'The marriage was to be celebrated late at night. Before starting, 
the doctor and my brother were having a glass of wine together on the 
terrace, as was their daily habit. The moon had just risen. 


‘I went up smiling, and said: "Have you forgotten your wedding, 
doctor? It is time to start." 


‘I must here tell you one little thing. I had meanwhile gone down 
to the dispensary and got a little powder, which at a convenient 
opportunity I had dropped unobserved into the doctor's glass. 


'The doctor, draining his glass at a gulp, in a voice thick with 
emotion, and with a look that pierced me to the heart, said: "Then I 
must go." 


'The music struck up. I went into my room and dressed myself in my 
bridal-robes of silk and gold. I took out my jewellery and ornaments 
from the safe and put them all on; I put the red mark of wifehood 

on the parting in my hair. And then under the tree in the garden I 
prepared my bed. 


‘It was a beautiful night. The gentle south wind was kissing away 
the weariness of the world. The scent of jasmine and _bela_ filled the 
garden with rejoicing. 


"When the sound of the music began to grow fainter and fainter; the 
light of the moon to get dimmer and dimmer; the world with its lifelong 
associations of home and kin to fade away from my perceptions like 
some illusion;--then I closed my eyes, and smiled. 


'I fancied that when people came and found me they would see that 
smile of mine lingering on my lips like a trace of rose-coloured wine, 
that when I thus slowly entered my eternal bridal-chamber I should 
carry with me this smile, illuminating my face. But alas for the 
bridal-chamber! Alas for the bridal-robes of silk and gold! When I 
woke at the sound of a rattling within me, I found three urchins 
learning osteology from my skeleton. Where in my bosom my joys and 
griefs used to throb, and the petals of youth to open one by one, there 
the master with his pointer was busy naming my bones. And as to that 
last smile, which I had so carefully rehearsed, did you see any sign of 
that? 


"Well, well, how did you like the story?' 
Tt has been delightful,’ said I. 


At this point the first crow began to caw. 'Are you there?’ I asked. 
There was no reply. 


The morning light entered the room. 


THE BATTLE OF THE APE AND THE CRAB 


The Project Gutenberg eBook, 
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If a man thinks only of his own profit, and tries to benefit himself 
at the expense of others, he will incur the hatred of Heaven. Men 

should lay up in their hearts the story of the Battle of the Ape and 
Crab, and teach it, as a profitable lesson, to their children. 


Once upon a time there was a crab who lived in a marsh in a certain 
part of the country. It fell out one day that, the crab having picked 

up a rice cake, an ape, who had got a nasty hard persimmon-seed, came 
up, and begged the crab to make an exchange with him. The crab, who 
was a simple-minded creature, agreed to this proposal; and they each 
went their way, the ape chuckling to himself at the good bargain which 
he had made. 


When the crab got home, he planted the persimmon-seed in his garden, 
and, as time slipped by, it sprouted, and by degrees grew to be a big 
tree. The crab watched the growth of his tree with great delight; but 
when the fruit ripened, and he was going to pluck it, the ape came in, 
and offered to gather it for him. The crab consenting, the ape climbed 
up into the tree, and began eating all the ripe fruit himself, while 

he only threw down the sour persimmons to the crab, inviting him, at 
the same time, to eat heartily. The crab, however, was not pleased at 
this arrangement, and thought that it was his turn to play a trick 

upon the ape; so he called out to him to come down head foremost. The 
ape did as he was bid; and as he crawled down, head foremost, the ripe 
fruit all came tumbling out of his pockets, and the crab, having 

picked up the persimmons, ran off and hid himself in a hole. The ape, 
seeing this, lay in ambush, and as soon as the crab crept out of his 
hiding-place gave him a sound drubbing, and went home. Just at this 
time a friendly egg and a bee, who were the apprentices of a certain 
rice-mortar, happened to pass that way, and, seeing the crab's piteous 
condition, tied up his wounds, and, having escorted him home, began to 


lay plans to be revenged upon the cruel ape. 
[Illustration: THE APE AND THE CRAB. ] 


Having agreed upon a scheme, they all went to the ape's house, in his 
absence; and each one having undertaken to play a certain part, they 
waited in secret for their enemy to come home. The ape, little 

dreaming of the mischief that was brewing, returned home, and, having 
a fancy to drink a cup of tea, began lighting the fire in the hearth, 
when, all of a sudden, the egg, which was hidden in the ashes, burst 
with. the heat, and bespattered the frightened ape's face, so that he 

fled, howling with pain, and crying, "Oh! what an unlucky beast I am!" 
Maddened with the heat of the burst egg, he tried to go to the back of 
the house, when the bee darted out of a cupboard, and a piece of 
seaweed, who had joined the party, coming up at the same time, the ape 
was surrounded by enemies. In despair, he seized the clothes-rack, and 
fought valiantly for awhile; but he was no match for so many, and was 
obliged to run away, with the others in hot pursuit after him. Just as 

he was making his escape by a back door, however, the piece of seaweed 
tripped him up, and the rice-mortar, closing with him from behind, 
made an end of him. 


[Illustration: THE APE AND THE CRAB. (2)] 
So the crab, having punished his enemy, went home in triumph, and 


lived ever after on terms of brotherly love with the seaweed and the 
mortar. Was there ever such a fine piece of fun! 


A BIT OF MELODY 

[Footnote: Copyrighted by J. Brisbane Walker, and used by 
the courtesy of the Cosmopolitan Magazine_.] 
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It was twelve o'clock that Sunday night when, leaving the lodging-house for 
a breath of winter air before going to bed, I met the two musicians coming 
in, carrying under their arms their violins in cases. They belonged to the 
orchestra at the ---- Theatre, and were returning from a dress rehearsal of 
the new comic opera that was to be produced there on the following night. 


Schaaf, who entered the hallway in advance of the professor, responded to 
my greeting in his customary gruff, almost suspicious manner, and passed 
on, turning down the collar of his overcoat. His heavily bearded face was 
as gloomy-looking as ever in the light of the single flickering gaslight. 


The professor, although by birth a compatriot of the other, was in 
disposition his opposite. In his courteous, almost affectionate way, he 
stopped to have a word with me about the coldness of the weather and the 
danger of the icy pavements. "I'm t'ankful to be at last home," he said, 
showing his teeth with a cordial smile, as he removed the muffler from his 
neck, which I thought nature had sufficiently protected with an ample red 
beard. "Take my advice, my frient, tempt not de wedder. Stay warm in de 
house and I play for you de music of de new opera." 


"Thanks for your solicitude," I said, "but I must have my walk. Play to 
your sombre friend, Schaaf, and see if you can soften him into geniality. 
Good night." 


The professor, with his usual kindliness, deprecated my thrust at the 
taciturnity of his countryman and confrére, with a gesture and a look of 
reproach in his soft gray eyes, and we parted. I watched him until he 
disappeared at the first turn of the dingy stairs. 


As I passed up the street, where I was in constant peril of losing my 
footing, I saw his windows grow feebly alight. He had ignited the gas in 
his room, which was that of the professor's sinister friend Schaaf. 


My regard for the professor was born of his invariable goodness of heart. 
Never did I know him to speak an uncharitable word of any one, while his 
practical generosity was far greater than expected of a second violinist. 
When I commended his magnanimity he would say, with a smile: 


"My frient, you mistake altogedder. I am de most selfish man. Charity 
cofers a multitude of sins. I haf so many sins to cofer." 


We called him the professor because besides fulfilling his nightly and 
matinée duties at the theatre, he gave piano lessons to a few pupils, and 
because those of us who could remember his long German surname could not 
pronounce it. 


One proof of the professor's beneficence had been his rescue of his friend 
Schaaf on a bench in Madison Square one day, a recent arrival from Germany, 
muttering despondently to himself. The professor learned that he had been 
unable to secure employment, and that his last cent had departed the day 
before. The professor took him home, clothed him and cared for him until 
eventually another second violin was needed in the ---- Theatre orchestra. 


Schaaf was now on his feet, for he was apt at the making of tunes, and he 
picked up a few dollars now and then as a composer of songs and waltzes. 


All of which has little to do, apparently, with my post-midnight walk 
in that freezing weather. As I turned into Broadway, I was surprised to 
collide with my friend the doctor. 


"I came out for a stroll and a bit to eat," I said. "Won't you join me? I 
know a snug little place that keeps open till two o'clock, where devilled 
crabs are as good as the broiled oyster." 


"With pleasure," he replied, cordially, still holding my hand; "not for 

your food, but for your society. But do you know what you did when you ran 
against me at the corner? For a long time I've been trying to recall a 

certain tune that I heard once. Three minutes ago, as I was walking along, 

it came back to me, and I was whistling it when you came up. You knocked it 
quite out of mind. I'm sorry, for interesting circumstances connected with 

my first hearing of it make it desirable that I should remember it." 


"I can never express my regret," I said. "But you may be able to catch it 
again. Where were you when it came back to you three minutes ago?" 


"Two blocks away, passing a church. I think it was the shining of the 
electric light upon the stained glass window that brought it back to me, 

for on the night of the day when I first heard it in Paris a strong light 

was falling upon the stained glass windows of the church opposite the house 
in which I had apartments." 


"Perhaps, then," I suggested, "the law of association may operate again if 
you take the trouble to walk back and repass the church in the same manner 
and the same state of mind, as nearly as you can resume them." 


"By Jove," said the doctor, who likes experiments of this kind, "I'll try 
it. Wait for me here." 


I stood at the corner while the doctor briskly retraced his steps. His 
firmly built, comfortable-looking form passed rapidly away. Within five 
minutes he was back, a triumphant smile lighting his face. 


"Success!" he said. "I have it, although whether from chance or as a result 
of repeating my impression of light falling on a church window I can't say. 
Certainly, after all these years, the tune is again mine. Listen." 


As we proceeded up the street the doctor whistled a few measures composing 
a rather peculiar melody, expressive, it seemed to me, of unrest. I never 
forget a tune I have once heard, and this one was soon fixed in my memory. 


"And the interesting circumstances under which you heard it?" I 
interrogated. "Surely after the concern I've shown in the matter, you're 
not going to deprive me of the story that goes with the tune?" 


"There is no reason why I should. But I hope you will not circulate the 
melody. It is the music that accompanies a tragedy." 


"Indeed? You have written one, then? It must be brief, as there isn't much 
of the music." 


"I refer to a tragedy which actually occurred. Tragedies in real life are 

not, as a rule, accompanied by music, and, to be accurate, in this case 

music preceded the tragedy. Ten years ago, when I was living in Paris, 
apartments adjoining mine were taken by a musician and his wife. His name, 
as I learned afterward, was Heinrich Spellerberg, and he came from Breslau. 
The wife, a very young and pretty creature, showed herself, by her attire 
and manners, to be frivolous and vain, and without having more than the 
slightest acquaintance with the pair, I soon learned that she had no 
knowledge of or taste for music. He had married her, I suppose, for 

her beauty, and had too late discovered the incompatibility of their 
temperaments. But he loved her passionately and jealously. One day I 

heard loud words between them, from which I gathered unintentionally that 
something had aroused his jealousy. She replied with laughter and taunts to 
his threats. The quarrel ended with her abrupt departure from the room and 
from the house. 


"He did not follow her, but sat down at the piano and began to play in the 
manner of one who improvises. Correcting the melody that first responded to 
his touch, modifying it at several repetitions, he eventually gave out the 
form that I have just whistled. 


"Evening came and the wife did not return. He continued to play that strain 
over and over, into the night. I dropped my book, turned down my lamp 
light, and stood at the window, looking at the church across the way. 
Suddenly the music ceased. The wife had returned. "Where did you dine?’ I 
heard him ask. I could not hear her reply, but the next speech was plainly 
distinguished. 'You lie!' he said, in vehement tone of rage; 'you were with 
----.' | did not catch the name he mentioned, nor did I know what she said 
in answer, or actually what happened. I heard only a confused sound, which 
did not impress me at the time as indicating a struggle, and which was 
followed by silence. I imagined that harmony or a sullen truce had been 
restored in the household, and thought no more about the affair. The next 
morning the wife was found dead, strangled. The husband had disappeared, 
and has never, I believe, been heard of to this day." 


We reached the restaurant as the doctor finished his story. How the account 
had impressed me I need not tell. Seated in the warm café, with appetizing 
viands and a bottle before us, I asked the doctor to tell me again the 
husband's name. 


"Heinrich Spellerberg." 
"And who had the woman been?" 
"I never ascertained. She was a vain, insignificant, shallow little blonde. 


The Paris newspapers could learn nothing as to her antecedents. She, too, 
was German, but slight and delicate in physique." 


"You didn't save any of the newspapers giving accounts of the affair?" 

"No. My evidence was printed, but they spelled my name wrong." 

"Do you remember the exact date of the murder?" 

"Yes, because it was the birthday of a friend of mine. It was February 17, 
187-. Twelve years ago! And that tune has been with me, off and on, ever 
since--forgotten, most of the time; a few times recalled--as to-night." 

"And the man, what did he look like?" 

"Slim and of medium height. Very light complexion and eyes. His face was 
entirely smooth. His hair, a bit flaxen in colour, was curly and plentiful, 


especially about the back of his neck." 


"In your evidence did you say anything about the strain of music, which was 
manifestly of the murderer's own composition?" 


"No, it did not recur to me until later." 

"And nothing was said about it by anybody?" 

"No one but myself knew anything about it--except the murderer; and unless 
he afterward circulated it, he and you and I are the only men in the world 
who have heard it." 

"But if he continued, wherever he went, to exercise his profession, he 
doubtless made some use of that bit of melody. The tune is so odd--quite 
too good for him to have wasted." 

"Still, neither of us has ever heard it, or anything like it. And if you 

ever should come upon it, it would be interesting to trace the thing, 
wouldn't it?" 

"Rather." 

I began to whistle the air softly. Presently two handsome girls, with jimp 
raiment and fearless demeanour, came in and took possession of an adjacent 
table. 

"What'll it be, Nell?" 


"I'll take a dozen panned. I'm hungry enough to eat all the oysters that 
ever came out of the sea. A rehearsal like that gives one an appetite." 


"A dozen panned, and lobster salad for me, and two bottles of beer," was 
the order of the first speaker to the waiter. 


I recognized the faces as pertaining to the chorus of the opera company at 
the ---- Theatre. I stopped whistling while I watched them. 


Suddenly, like a delayed and multiplied echo of my own whistling, came in 
a soft hum from one of the girls the notes of the doctor's tragically 
associated strain of music. 


The doctor and I exchanged glances. The girl stopped humming. 
"I think that's the prettiest thing in the piece, Maude," said she. 


Undoubtedly it was the comic opera to be produced at the ---- Theatre to 
which she alluded as "the piece." 


"Amazing," I said to the doctor. "Millocker composed the piece she's 
talking about. Millocker never killed a wife in Paris. Nor would he steal 
bodily from another. Perhaps the thing has been interpolated by the local 
producer. It doesn't sound quite like Millocker, anyhow. I must see about 
this." 


"Where are you going?" 


"To the Actors' Club, or a dozen other places, until I find Harry 

Griffiths. He's one of the comedians in the company at the ---- Theatre, 
and he has a leading part in that piece to-morrow night. He'll know where 
that tune came from." 


"As you please," said the amiable doctor. "But I must go home. You can tell 
me the result of your investigation to-morrow. It may lead to nothing, but 
it will be interesting pastime." 


"And again," I said, putting on my overcoat, "it may lead to something. 
I'll see you to-morrow. Good night." 


I found Griffiths at the Actors' Club, telling stories over a mutton-chop 
and a bottle of champagne. When the opportunity came I drew him aside. 


"I have bet with a man about a certain air in the new piece. He says it's 
in the original score, and I say it's introduced, because I don't think 
Millocker did it. This is it," and I whistled it. 


"Quite right, my boy. It's not in the original. Miss Elton's part was so 
small that she refused to play until the manager agreed to let her fatten 


it up. So Weinmann composed that and put--" 


"This Weinmann," I interrupted, abruptly, "what do you know about him? Who 
is he?" 


"He's Gustav Weinmann, the new musical director. I don't know anything 


about him. He's not been long in the country. The manager found him in some 
small place in Germany last summer." 


"How old is he? Where does he live?" 


"Somewhat in forty, I should say. I don't know where he stays. If you want 
to see him, why don't you come to the theatre when he's there?" 


"Good idea, this. Good night." 


I would look up this German musician who had come from an obscure German 
town. I would go to him and bluntly say: 


"Mr. Weinmann, I beg your pardon, but is it true, as some people say it is, 
that your real name is Heinrich Spellerberg?" 


Meanwhile there was nothing to do but go to bed. 


All the way home the tune rang in my head. I whistled it softly as I 

began to undress, until I heard the sound of the piano in the parlour 
down-stairs. Few of us ever touched that superannuated instrument. The 
only ones who ever did so intelligently were Schaaf and the professor. The 
latter was wont to visit the piano at any hour of the night. We all were 
used to his way, and we liked the subdued melodies, the dreamy caprices, 
the vague, trembling harmonies that stole through the silent house. 


I never see moonlight stretching its soft glory athwart a darkened room but 
I hear in fancy the infinitely gentle yet often thrilling strains that used 

to float through the still night from the piano as its keys took touch from 
the delicate white fingers of the professor. 


Suddenly the musical summonings of the player assumed a familiar 
aspect,--that of the tune which I had been singing in my own brain for the 
past hour. 


Then it occurred to me that the professor, being a second violin in 

the orchestra at the ---- Theatre, would doubtless know more about the 
antecedents of the new musical director than Griffiths had been able to 

tell me. This was the more probable as the professor himself had come from 
Germany. 


I descended the stairs softly, traversed the hallway, and, looking through 
the open door, beheld the professor at the piano. 


The curtains of a window were drawn aside, and the moonlight swept grandly 
in. It passed over a part of the piano, bathed the professor's head in soft 
radiance, fell upon the carpet, and touched the base of the opposite wall. 
Upon a sofa, half in light, half in shadow, reclined Schaaf, who had fallen 
asleep listening while the professor played. 


The professor's face was uplifted and calm. Rapture and pain--so often 
mutual companions--were depicted upon it. I hesitated to break the spell 
which he had woven for himself. After watching for some seconds, however, I 
began quietly: 

"Professor." 


The tune broke off with a jangling discord, and the player turned to face 
me, smiling pleasantly. 


"Pardon me," I went on, advancing into the room and standing in the 
moonshine that he might recognize me, "but I was attracted by the air you 
were playing. They tell me that it isn't Millocker's, but was composed by 
your new conductor at the ----" 


The professor answered with a laugh: 


"Ja! He got de honour of it. Honour is sheap. He buy dat. It doesn't 
matter." 


"Ah, then it isn't his own. And he bought the tune? From whom?" 
"Me." 

"You?" 

"Ja. And I have many oder to gif sheap, too." 

"But where did you get it?" 

"T make it." 

"When?" 


"Long 'go. I forget. I have make so many. Dey go away from my mindt an' 
come again back long time after." 


"Professor, what would you give me to tell you where and when you composed 
that tune?" 


He looked at me with a slightly bewildered expression. It was with an 
effort that I continued, as I looked straight into his eyes: 


"I will hazard a guess. Could it have been in Paris--one day twelve years 
ago--" 


"I neffer be in Paris," he interrupted, with a start which shocked and 
convinced me, slight evidence though it may seem. So I spoke on: 


"What, never? Not even just that night--that 17th of February? Try to 
recall it, Heinrich Spellerberg. You remember she came in late, 
and--who would think that those soft white fingers had been strong 
enough?" 


"Hush, my friendt! I not touch her! She kill herself--she try to hang and 
she shoke her neck. No, no, to you I vill not lie! You speak all true! Mein 
Gott! Vat vill you do?" 


The man was on his knees. I thought of the circumstances, the persons 
concerned, the high-strung, sensitive lover of music, the coarse, derisive, 
perhaps faithless woman, and I replied quickly: 


"What will I do? Nothing to-night. It's none of my business, anyhow. I'll 
sleep over it and tell you in the morning." 


I left him alone. 


In the morning the professor's door stood ajar. I looked in. Man, clothes, 
violin case, and valise had gone. Whither I have not tried to ascertain. 


When the new opera was produced that evening the ---- Theatre orchestra was 
unexpectedly minus two of its second violins, for Schaaf, half-distracted, 
was wandering the cold streets in search of his friend. 


FIRST CHAPTERS 
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1801. - I have just returned from a visit to my landlord - the 
solitary neighbour that I shall be troubled with. This is 

certainly a beautiful country! In all England, I do not believe 
that I could have fixed on a situation so completely removed from 
the stir of society. A perfect misanthropist's heaven: and Mr. 
Heathcliff and I are such a suitable pair to divide the desolation 
between us. A capital fellow! He little imagined how my heart 
warmed towards him when I beheld his black eyes withdraw so 
suspiciously under their brows, as I rode up, and when his fingers 
sheltered themselves, with a jealous resolution, still further in 

his waistcoat, as I announced my name. 


"Mr. Heathcliff?' I said. 
A nod was the answer. 


"Mr. Lockwood, your new tenant, sir. I do myself the honour of 
calling as soon as possible after my arrival, to express the hope 

that I have not inconvenienced you by my perseverance in soliciting 
the occupation of Thrushcross Grange: I heard yesterday you had 
had some thoughts - ' 


'Thrushcross Grange is my own, sit,’ he interrupted, wincing. 'I 
should not allow any one to inconvenience me, if I could hinder it 
- walk in!' 


The ‘walk in' was uttered with closed teeth, and expressed the 
sentiment, 'Go to the Deuce:' even the gate over which he leant 
manifested no sympathising movement to the words; and I think that 
circumstance determined me to accept the invitation: I felt 
interested in a man who seemed more exaggeratedly reserved than 
myself. 


When he saw my horse's breast fairly pushing the barrier, he did 
put out his hand to unchain it, and then sullenly preceded me up 

the causeway, calling, as we entered the court, - 'Joseph, take Mr. 
Lockwood's horse; and bring up some wine.' 


"Here we have the whole establishment of domestics, I suppose,' was 
the reflection suggested by this compound order. 'No wonder the 
grass grows up between the flags, and cattle are the only hedge- 
cutters.’ 


Joseph was an elderly, nay, an old man: very old, perhaps, though 
hale and sinewy. 'The Lord help us!' he soliloquised in an 
undertone of peevish displeasure, while relieving me of my horse: 
looking, meantime, in my face so sourly that I charitably 
conjectured he must have need of divine aid to digest his dinner, 
and his pious ejaculation had no reference to my unexpected advent. 


Wuthering Heights is the name of Mr. Heathcliff's dwelling. 
"Wuthering' being a significant provincial adjective, descriptive 

of the atmospheric tumult to which its station is exposed in stormy 
weather. Pure, bracing ventilation they must have up there at all 
times, indeed: one may guess the power of the north wind blowing 
over the edge, by the excessive slant of a few stunted firs at the 
end of the house; and by a range of gaunt thorns all stretching 
their limbs one way, as if craving alms of the sun. Happily, the 
architect had foresight to build it strong: the narrow windows are 
deeply set in the wall, and the corners defended with large jutting 
stones. 


Before passing the threshold, I paused to admire a quantity of 
grotesque carving lavished over the front, and especially about the 
principal door; above which, among a wilderness of crumbling 

griffins and shameless little boys, I detected the date '1500,' and 

the name 'Hareton Earnshaw.' I would have made a few comments, and 
requested a short history of the place from the surly owner; but 

his attitude at the door appeared to demand my speedy entrance, or 
complete departure, and I had no desire to aggravate his impatience 
previous to inspecting the penetralium. 


One stop brought us into the family sitting-room, without any 
introductory lobby or passage: they call it here 'the house' pre- 
eminently. It includes kitchen and parlour, generally; but I 
believe at Wuthering Heights the kitchen is forced to retreat 
altogether into another quarter: at least I distinguished a 

chatter of tongues, and a clatter of culinary utensils, deep 

within; and I observed no signs of roasting, boiling, or baking, 
about the huge fireplace; nor any glitter of copper saucepans and 
tin cullenders on the walls. One end, indeed, reflected splendidly 
both light and heat from ranks of immense pewter dishes, 
interspersed with silver jugs and tankards, towering row after row, 
on a vast oak dresser, to the very roof. The latter had never been 
under-drawn: its entire anatomy lay bare to an inquiring eye, 
except where a frame of wood laden with oatcakes and clusters of 
legs of beef, mutton, and ham, concealed it. Above the chimney 
were sundry villainous old guns, and a couple of horse-pistols: 
and, by way of ornament, three gaudily-painted canisters disposed 
along its ledge. The floor was of smooth, white stone; the chairs, 
high-backed, primitive structures, painted green: one or two heavy 
black ones lurking in the shade. In an arch under the dresser 
reposed a huge, liver-coloured bitch pointer, surrounded by a swarm 
of squealing puppies; and other dogs haunted other recesses. 


The apartment and furniture would have been nothing extraordinary 
as belonging to a homely, northern farmer, with a stubborn 
countenance, and stalwart limbs set out to advantage in knee- 
breeches and gaiters. Such an individual seated in his arm-chair, 
his mug of ale frothing on the round table before him, is to be 

seen in any circuit of five or six miles among these hills, if you 

go at the right time after dinner. But Mr. Heathcliff forms a 
singular contrast to his abode and style of living. He is a dark- 
skinned gipsy in aspect, in dress and manners a gentleman: that 
is, as much a gentleman as many a country squire: rather slovenly, 
perhaps, yet not looking amiss with his negligence, because he has 
an erect and handsome figure; and rather morose. Possibly, some 
people might suspect him of a degree of under-bred pride; I have a 
sympathetic chord within that tells me it is nothing of the sort: 

I know, by instinct, his reserve springs from an aversion to showy 


displays of feeling - to manifestations of mutual kindliness. 

He'll love and hate equally under cover, and esteem it a species of 
impertinence to be loved or hated again. No, I'm running on too 

fast: I bestow my own attributes over-liberally on him. Mr. 
Heathcliff may have entirely dissimilar reasons for keeping his 

hand out of the way when he meets a would-be acquaintance, to those 
which actuate me. Let me hope my constitution is almost peculiar: 
my dear mother used to say I should never have a comfortable home; 
and only last summer I proved myself perfectly unworthy of one. 


While enjoying a month of fine weather at the sea-coast, I was 
thrown into the company of a most fascinating creature: a real 
goddess in my eyes, as long as she took no notice of me. I 'never 
told my love' vocally; still, if looks have language, the merest 

idiot might have guessed I was over head and ears: she understood 
me at last, and looked a return - the sweetest of all imaginable 
looks. And what did I do? I confess it with shame - shrunk icily 
into myself, like a snail; at every glance retired colder and 

farther; till finally the poor innocent was led to doubt her own 
senses, and, overwhelmed with confusion at her supposed mistake, 
persuaded her mamma to decamp. By this curious turn of disposition 
I have gained the reputation of deliberate heartlessness; how 
undeserved, I alone can appreciate. 


I took a seat at the end of the hearthstone opposite that towards 
which my landlord advanced, and filled up an interval of silence by 
attempting to caress the canine mother, who had left her nursery, 
and was sneaking wolfishly to the back of my legs, her lip curled 
up, and her white teeth watering for a snatch. My caress provoked 
a long, guttural gnarl. 


"You'd better let the dog alone,’ growled Mr. Heathcliff in unison, 
checking fiercer demonstrations with a punch of his foot. 'She's 

not accustomed to be spoiled - not kept for a pet.' Then, striding 
to a side door, he shouted again, 'Joseph!' 


Joseph mumbled indistinctly in the depths of the cellar, but gave 

no intimation of ascending; so his master dived down to him, 
leaving me VIS-A-VIS the ruffianly bitch and a pair of grim shaggy 
sheep-dogs, who shared with her a jealous guardianship over all my 
movements. Not anxious to come in contact with their fangs, I sat 
still; but, imagining they would scarcely understand tacit insults, 

I unfortunately indulged in winking and making faces at the trio, 
and some turn of my physiognomy so irritated madam, that she 
suddenly broke into a fury and leapt on my knees. I flung her 

back, and hastened to interpose the table between us. This 
proceeding aroused the whole hive: half-a-dozen four-footed 
fiends, of various sizes and ages, issued from hidden dens to the 
common centre. I felt my heels and coat-laps peculiar subjects of 


assault; and parrying off the larger combatants as effectually as I 
could with the poker, I was constrained to demand, aloud, 
assistance from some of the household in re-establishing peace. 


Mr. Heathcliff and his man climbed the cellar steps with vexatious 
phlegm: I don't think they moved one second faster than usual, 
though the hearth was an absolute tempest of worrying and yelping. 
Happily, an inhabitant of the kitchen made more despatch: a lusty 
dame, with tucked-up gown, bare arms, and fire-flushed cheeks, 
rushed into the midst of us flourishing a frying-pan: and used 

that weapon, and her tongue, to such purpose, that the storm 
subsided magically, and she only remained, heaving like a sea after 
a high wind, when her master entered on the scene. 


"What the devil is the matter?' he asked, eyeing me in a manner 
that I could ill endure, after this inhospitable treatment. 


"What the devil, indeed!' I muttered. 'The herd of possessed swine 
could have had no worse spirits in them than those animals of 
yours, sir. You might as well leave a stranger with a brood of 
tigers!" 


"They won't meddle with persons who touch nothing,' he remarked, 
putting the bottle before me, and restoring the displaced table. 
'The dogs do right to be vigilant. Take a glass of wine?’ 


"No, thank you." 
"Not bitten, are you?' 


If I had been, I would have set my signet on the biter.' 
Heathcliff's countenance relaxed into a grin. 


‘Come, come,' he said, 'you are flurried, Mr. Lockwood. Here, take 
a little wine. Guests are so exceedingly rare in this house that I 

and my dogs, I am willing to own, hardly know how to receive them. 
Your health, sir?' 


I bowed and returned the pledge; beginning to perceive that it 
would be foolish to sit sulking for the misbehaviour of a pack of 
curs; besides, I felt loth to yield the fellow further amusement at 

my expense; since his humour took that turn. He - probably swayed 
by prudential consideration of the folly of offending a good tenant 

- relaxed a little in the laconic style of chipping off his 

pronouns and auxiliary verbs, and introduced what he supposed would 
be a subject of interest to me, - a discourse on the advantages and 
disadvantages of my present place of retirement. I found him very 
intelligent on the topics we touched; and before I went home, I was 
encouraged so far as to volunteer another visit to-morrow. He 


evidently wished no repetition of my intrusion. I shall go, 
notwithstanding. It is astonishing how sociable I feel myself 
compared with him. 


JOURNEY 
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Ah, could I lay me down in this long grass 
And close my eyes, and let the quiet wind 
Blow over me--I am so tired, so tired 
Of passing pleasant places! All my life, 
Following Care along the dusty road, 
Have I looked back at loveliness and sighed; 
Yet at my hand an unrelenting hand 
Tugged ever, and I passed. All my life long 
Over my shoulder have I looked at peace; 
And now I fain would lie in this long grass 
And close my eyes. 

Yet onward! 

Cat birds call 

Through the long afternoon, and creeks at dusk 
Are guttural. Whip-poor-wills wake and cry, 
Drawing the twilight close about their throats. 
Only my heart makes answer. Eager vines 
Go up the rocks and wait; flushed apple-trees 
Pause in their dance and break the ring for me; 
Dim, shady wood-roads, redolent of fern 
And bayberry, that through sweet bevies thread 
Of round-faced roses, pink and petulant, 
Look back and beckon ere they disappear. 
Only my heart, only my heart responds. 
Yet, ah, my path is sweet on either side 
All through the dragging day,--sharp underfoot 
And hot, and like dead mist the dry dust hangs-- 
But far, oh, far as passionate eye can reach, 
And long, ah, long as rapturous eye can cling, 
The world is mine: blue hill, still silver lake, 
Broad field, bright flower, and the long white road 
A gateless garden, and an open path: 
My feet to follow, and my heart to hold. 


ALA PROMENADE. 
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The milky sky, the hazy, slender trees, 
Seem smiling on the light costumes we wear,-- 
Our gauzy floating veils that have an air 

Of wings, our satins fluttering in the breeze. 


And in the marble bowl the ripples gleam, 
And through the lindens of the avenue 
The sifted golden sun comes to us blue 

And dying, like the sunshine of a dream. 


Exquisite triflers and deceivers rare, 
Tender of heart, but little tied by vows, 
Deliciously we dally 'neath the boughs, 

And playfully the lovers plague the fair. 


Receiving, should they overstep a point, 
A buffet from a hand absurdly small, 
At which upon a gallant knee they fall 

To kiss the little finger's littlest joint. 


And as this is a shocking liberty, 
A frigid glance rewards the daring swain,-- 
Not quite o'erbalancing with its disdain 
The red mouth's reassuring clemency. 
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A HINT OF WILD NATURE 


_Feb. 13_.--As I was crossing the Delaware to-day, saw a large flock 
of wild geese, right overhead, not very high up, ranged in V-shape, 
in relief against the noon clouds of light smoke-color. Had a capital 
though momentary view of them, and then of their course on and on 
southeast, till gradually fading--(my eyesight yet first rate for the 


open air and its distances, but I use glasses for reading.) Queer 
thoughts melted into me the two or three minutes, or less, seeing 

these creatures cleaving the sky--the spacious, airy realm--even the 
prevailing smoke-gray color everywhere, (no sun shining)--the 

waters below--the rapid flight of the birds, appearing just for a 
minute--flashing to me such a hint of the whole spread of Nature, with 
her eternal unsophisticated freshness, her never-visited recesses of 
sea, sky, shore--and then disappearing in the distance. 


LOAFING IN THE WOODS 


_March 8 _.--I write this down in the country again, but in a new spot, 
seated on a log in the woods, warm, sunny, midday. Have been loafing 
here deep among the trees, shafts of tall pines, oak, hickory, with 

a thick undergrowth of laurels and grapevines--the ground cover'd 
everywhere by debris, dead leaves, breakage, moss--everything 
solitary, ancient, grim. Paths (such as they are) leading hither and 
yon--(how made I know not, for nobody seems to come here, nor man 
nor cattle-kind.) Temperature to-day about 60, the wind through the 
pine-tops; I sit and listen to its hoarse sighing above (and to the 
_stillness_) long and long, varied by aimless rambles in the old roads 
and paths, and by exercise-pulls at the young saplings, to keep my 
joints from getting stiff. Blue-birds, robins, meadow-larks begin to 
appear. 


_Next day, 9th_.--A snowstorm in the morning, and continuing most of 
the day. But I took a walk over two hours, the same woods and paths, 
amid the falling flakes. No wind, yet the musical low murmur through 
the pines, quite pronounced, curious, like waterfalls, now still'd, 

now pouring again. All the senses, sight, sound, smell, delicately 
gratified. Every snowflake lay where it fell on the evergreens, 
holly-trees, laurels, &c., the multitudinous leaves and branches 

piled, bulging-white, defined by edge-lines of emerald--the tall 

straight columns of the plentiful bronze-topt pines--a slight resinous 
odor blending with that of the snow. (For there is a scent to 

everything, even the snow, if you can only detect it--no two places, 
hardly any two hours, anywhere, exactly alike. How different the odor 
of noon from midnight, or winter from summer, or a windy spell from a 
still one.) 


A CONTRALTO VOICE 


_May 9, Sunday_.--Visit this evening to my friends the J.'s--good 
supper, to which I did justice--lively chat with Mrs. J. and I. and 

J. As I sat out front on the walk afterward, in the evening air, the 
church-choir and organ on the corner opposite gave Luther's hymn, Ein 
feste berg_, very finely. The air was borne by a rich contralto. For 


nearly half an hour there in the dark (there was a good string of 
English stanzas,) came the music, firm and unhurried, with long 
pauses. The full silver star-beams of Lyra rose silently over the 
church's dim roof-ridge. Vari-color'd lights from the stain'd glass 
windows broke through the tree-shadows. And under all--under the 
Northern Crown up there, and in the fresh breeze below, and the 
_chiaroscuro_ of the night, that liquid-full contralto. 


SEEING NIAGARA TO ADVANTAGE 


_June 4, '80_.--For really seizing a great picture or book, or piece 

of music, or architecture, or grand scenery--or perhaps for the first 
time even the common sunshine, or landscape, or may-be even the 
mystery of identity, most curious mystery of all--there comes some 
lucky five minutes of a man's life, set amid a fortuitous concurrence 
of circumstances, and bringing in a brief flash the culmination of 
years of reading and travel and thought. The present case about two 
o'clock this afternoon, gave me Niagara, its superb severity of action 
and color and majestic grouping, in one short, indescribable show. 
We were very slowly crossing the Suspension bridge-not a full stop 
anywhere, but next to it--the day clear, sunny, still--and I out on 

the platform. The falls were in plain view about a mile off, but very 
distinct, and no roar--hardly a murmur. The river tumbling green and 
white, far below me; the dark high banks, the plentiful umbrage, many 
bronze cedars, in shadow; and tempering and arching all the immense 
materiality, a clear sky overhead, with a few white clouds, limpid, 
spiritual, silent. Brief, and as quiet as brief, that picture--a 
remembrance always afterwards. Such are the things, indeed, I lay away 
with my life's rare and blessed bits of hours, reminiscent, past--the 
wild sea-storm I once saw one winter day, off Fire island--the elder 
Booth in Richard, that famous night forty years ago in the old 
Bowery--or Alboni in the children's scene in Norma--or night-views, 
I remember, on the field, after battles in Virginia--or the peculiar 
sentiment of moonlight and stars over the great Plains, western 
Kansas--or scooting up New York bay, with a stiff breeze and a good 
yacht, off Navesink. With these, I say, I henceforth place that view, 
that afternoon, that combination complete, that five minutes' perfect 
absorption of Niagara--not the great majestic gem alone by itself, but 
set complete in all its varied, full, indispensable surroundings. 


JAUNTING TO CANADA 


To go back a little, I left Philadelphia, 9th and Green streets, at 8 
o'clock P.M., June 3, on a first-class sleeper, by the Lehigh Valley 
(North Pennsylvania) route, through Bethlehem, Wilkesbarre, Waverly, 
and so (by Erie) on through Corning to Hornellsville, where we arrived 
at 8, morning, and had a bounteous breakfast. I must say I never put 


in such a good night on any railroad track--smooth, firm, the minimum 
of jolting, and all the swiftness compatible with safety. So without 
change to Buffalo, and thence to Clifton, where we arrived early 
afternoon; then on to London, Ontario, Canada, in four more--less than 
twenty-two hours altogether. I am domiciled at the hospitable house of 
my friends Dr. and Mrs. Bucke, in the ample and charming garden and 
lawns of the asylum. 
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There are larger rivers than the Deschutes, and wilder, and some better 
for the canoe; many shelter more ducks, and a few more trout than does 
Oregon's "River of Falls." But if there are any more beautiful or varied 
I have yet to make their acquaintance. 


The Columbia is, of course, a continental stream whose very mightiness 
prevents any adequate comprehension of its entity; it must be enjoyed by 
sections, in small potions. The Willamette is almost pastoral, a sterner 
Western edition of the English Thames, with a score of rollicking 
tributaries, rough as the mountains that breed them. The Sacramento, 
like linked sweetness, is long drawn out, and the boisterous brooks of 
the Sierras seem rather upland freshets than substantial rivers. 
Superlatives are risky tools on the Pacific Slope where they appear 
appropriate so often, but even so, with no apologies to the Pitt, the 
Snake, the Williamson, the Rogue, and other neighbors, greater and 
lesser, the Deschutes appeals to me as the richest of them all in 

scenery and pleasurable attractions. From the snow banks of its birth to 
the Columbia I have played companion to its waters on horseback, in 
canoe, in automobile, driving, afoot, and on a train, and with 

familiarity has come no contempt, but ever-increasing admiration. 


The Deschutes is a river of many réles: it roars and rushes in 
white-watered cascades, it sparkles gently in a myriad rippling rapids, 
it is sedate as a mill pond; sometimes its banks are fields flanked with 
flowers, sometimes steep slopes with black pools below and great trees 
above, sometimes lined with alders or with the needle-carpeted forest 
marching out to the very water's edge. Such it is for the first hundred 
miles. Below, leaving the land of trees and meadows, it plunges for a 
second century of miles through a spectacular canyon, walled in by 
cliffs and abrupt hillsides, often rising almost sheer a thousand feet. 
"The Grand Canyon of the Northwest," those who know it call this stretch 
of the Deschutes. Above, billowing back from the rim, is a great 


golden-brown land of wheat fields, with a marvelous mountain westerly 
skyline. 


On the river's western flank, between it and the Cascade Range, is a 
playland of beautiful pine timber, crystal lakes, and mountained 

meadows, bounded on one hand by snow-capped peaks and on the other by 
the broad plains that sweep eastward to Idaho. 


One August we foregathered in this happy hunting ground with our canoe 
and our grub, near the headwaters of the Deschutes, in the heart of a 
region of sunshine, mountain prairie, glorious trees, and laughing 

water. One hundred miles of liquid highway lay before us, and we envied 
no one. 


Crane Prairie is a broad mountain meadow, hemmed in by timbered 
foothills that climb to the snow mountains, glimpsed here and there from 
the prairie land. The Deschutes divides into three streams, each 
meandering down from little lakes tucked away in the timber at the base 
of the snow slopes that feed them. All around the prairie is a 

delightful region intersected by trails, dotted with lakes and meadows; 
altogether a pleasant place for ramblings, either on foot or horseback, 
with fishing, hunting, and mountain climbing as tangible objectives. 


The first stage of our outing was a stationary one, so far as the canoe 
was concerned, for a week was devoted to expeditioning here and there 
upon and around Crane Prairie. There was excellent fishing, and we saw 
just enough of the trails and the mountains to realize something of 

their possibilities. 


Then one morning, before the sunlight had filtered over the hills and 
down through the pine boughs, we launched the Long Green_, our canoe 
which had made the transcontinental trip from Oldtown, Maine, and 
started it upon a more venturesome, if less lengthy trip. Ours, by the 

way, was an equal suffrage outing. Its feminine better-half paddled as 
strenuously, cast a fly as optimistically, and "flipped" hot cakes as 
diligently as did the male member. Altogether, she demonstrated beyond a 
doubt that the enjoyment of an Oregon canoe trip need not depend upon 
one's sex or previous condition of servitude. 


[Illustration: Canoeing and duck shooting may be combined on the 
Deschutes | 


[Illustration: On a backwater of the Deschutes] 


Comfortable canoeing is the most entirely satisfying method of travel 
extant. It is noiseless, it is easy, and there is enough uncertainty and 
risk about it to lend a special charm. Just as the best of fishing is 

the unknown possibility of the next cast--your biggest trout may rise to 
the fly!--so it is when you drift down stream in a canoe, for every 


turn discloses a fresh vista and behind every bend lurks some rare 
surprise. It may be an unsuspected rapid, requiring prompt action; 
perhaps a tree has fallen across the river, necessitating a flanking 

portage or a hazardous scurry beneath it; mayhap a particularly inviting 
pool will appear, when one must "put on the brakes" and "full speed 
astern" ever so hastily before a fatal shadow spoils the fishing 

chances. There are other possibilities without number, some of them 
realities for us, as when we came face to face with a deer, to our vast 
mutual astonishment, or, quietly drifting down upon a madam duck and her 
fluffy feathered family, gave them all violent hysterics. The little 

birds were unable to fly, and the mother, who would not desert them and 
lacked courage to hide along the bank, herded her family down stream for 
many miles with heartbreaking squawks and much splashing of wings. 


A portage is either one of the interesting events of a canoe trip or its 
most despised hardship, according to the disposition of those 
concerned--not to mention the length, breadth, and thickness of the 
portage itself! Regarded in its most pessimistic light, a portage is a 
necessary evil, and, like a burned bannock, is swallowed with good grace 
by the initiated. In Eastern Canada, the land of patois French, a 
portage is a portage. In Maine, and elsewhere, it is apt to be a 

"carry." West of the Rockies, one neither "portages" nor "carries," but 
"packs" the canoe, for on the Pacific Slope everything borne by man or 
beast is "packed," just as it is "toted" south of the Mason and Dixon 
line. But portage, carry, or pack, the results are the same. Reduced to 
their lowest equation, it usually means a sore back and a prodigious 
appetite--there should be a superlative for prodigious, as all camping 
appetites are that; dare one say "prodigiouser"? 


Our hundred miles of river included but two portages of consequence, 
both around falls. Fortunately in each instance the packing was across a 
comparatively level stretch, free from underbrush, as is almost all of 

this great belt of yellow pine that follows the eastern slopes of the 
Cascades from the Columbia to California. There were minor carries, once 
over a low bridge, where the bands of sheep cross to the mountain summer 
ranges of the forest reserves, and several times an easy haul, with 

canoe loaded, around the end of a fallen tree or crude forest ranger's 
bridge made of floating logs held together for the most part with baling 
wire. 


Now and again the river was bordered by nature-made fields, knee-deep 
with flowers; there were purple lupin everywhere and vermilion Indian 
paint-brush, and a score of other gay blossoms. Often for the pleasure 

of tramping through this pretty outdoor garden, we would let the canoe 
follow its own sweet will at the end of a rope, while we walked down the 
bank, perhaps intimately investigating the households of beavers or 
casting a royal coachman along the shadowed water close beside the edge. 


The special delight of camping, as anyone knows who has tried it, is 


that life all at once becomes so simple away from the high-pressure 
world of telephones, time-tables, dinner engagements, and other 
necessary evils. That is the essence of outing pleasure. The fishing, 

the canoeing, the hunting, climbing, or what-not are really relegated to 
obscurity in comparison with this one great boon. When our physical 
system runs down, we take medicine; when our mental system gets out of 
gear, we crave a dose of the open, which means of simplicity. 


A canoe trip is simplicity personified. In the first place, you are 
launched into the wide world of out-of-doors with your entire household, 
from dining table to bed, concentrated in a couple of bundles that 
repose amidships in the craft which is the beginning and the end of your 
transportation possibilities. The rest is "up to you." If you would get 
somewhere, it is necessary to paddle, always exercising due diligence to 
keep the craft right side up and escape fatal collisions with vexatious 
rocks and snags. In that department--locomotion--there is just enough 
active responsibility to keep it thoroughly worth while, and more than 
enough relaxation, as the current carries the canoe along with only now 
and then a guiding dip of the paddle, to make it all a most pleasurable 
loaf. 


Every stopping place was a new experience, and, it should be said, each 
seemed even more beautiful than its predecessor. 


"There's a bully place. See--there under the big pine." 


[Illustration: Along the Deschutes, the "River of Falls." "It roars and 
rushes, in white-watered Cascades" 


Copyright 1911 by Kiser Photo Co., Portland, Ore.] 


With a stroke or two of the paddles the Long Green_ arrived gently at 
the bank beneath that pine, and out would come the box of grub, the 
gunny sack of pots and frying pans, and the rolls of bedding. Then the 
canoe was drawn from the water, and, inverted, pressed into double 
service as a table and a rain shelter, in case of need. Our waterproof 
sleeping-bags were supposed to do as much for us, and on two occasions 
showers dampened our slumbers, if not our spirits. 


The important work of camping, which is not work at all, but play, is in 
the commissary department. It has four stages: lighting the fire, 
cooking, eating, and cleaning up; the third is, by all odds, the most 
popular. 


Concerning fire making, volumes have been written. It is quite possible 
to learn from these incendiary publications exactly how to prepare the 
proper, perfect kind of a fire under any and all circumstances. Study 
alone is required to master the art--on paper! But in reality, making a 
quick and satisfactory camp-fire, like creating frying-pan bread, is a 


subtle attainment that can be mastered only by practice. No two people 
agree; it is easier to start a dispute over the details of a camp-fire 

than about anything imaginable, not even excepting the "best trout fly 
made"--and that, every fisherman knows, is a matter of piscatorial 
preference that has disrupted humanity since the days of Izaak Walton. 


Camp cooking is another art. There, again, place not all thy faith in 
books, for they are deceivers when it comes to a bit of bacon, a frying 
pan, some corn-meal and flour, and a pinch of baking powder. The only 
satisfactory rule is to have as few ingredients as possible and to have 
plenty of them. Flour, corn-meal, bacon, dried apples, butter, hardtack, 
sugar, salt, coffee, baking powder, beans--those form the essential 
foundation. There is an endless list of edibles that may be added, which 
run the gastronomic gamut from molasses to canned corn. But the way to 
learn real camp cooking, and by all odds the best procedure for 
happiness in transportation, is to take a small variety and keep each 
article in a cloth bag, which insures few troublesome packages and no 
disastrous leaks. 


"Cleanin' up" is no trick at all, when there is a river full of water a 
dozen feet from the fire, and it is simply a matter of two pots and two 
tin plates. There, indeed, the joys of camp life come home to the 
feminine member of the expedition most forcibly of all. 


"Isn't it heavenly! Only two plates to wash!" expressed the essence of 
her satisfaction. 


Two plates to wash, two paddles to manipulate, two healthful, happy 
weeks of out-of-doors, all as enjoyable for a woman as for a man--that 
was our Deschutes River canoe trip. And there are a score or more of 
other Oregon outings as delightful. 


MILAN AND THE PLAINS OF LOMBARDY 
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The great artichoke of Lombardy, whose petals have fallen one by one 
before its enemies of Piedmont, is now much circumscribed in area 
compared with its former estate. 


From Como to Mantua and from Brescia to Pavia, in short the district of 
Milan as it is locally known to-day, is the only political entity which 

has been preserved intact. Tortona, Novara, Alessandria and Asti have 
become alienated entirely, and for most travellers Milan is Lombardy and 
Lombardy is Milan. To-day the dividing line in the minds of most is 


decidedly vague. 


Lombardy is the region of all Italy most prolific in signs of modernity 
and prosperity, and, with Torino, Milan shares the honour of being the 
centre of automobilism in Italy. The roads here, take them all in all, 
are of the best, though not always well conditioned. That from Milan to 
Como can be very, very good and six months later degenerate into 
something equally as bad. The roads of these parts have an enormous 
traffic over them and it is for this reason, as much as anything, that 
their maintenance is difficult and variable. For the greater part they 
are all at a general level, except of course in entering or leaving 
certain cities and towns of the hills and on the direct roads leading to 
the mountain passes back of Torino, or the roads crossing the lake 
region and entering Switzerland or the Oberland. 


Lombardy in times past, and to-day to some extent, possessed a dialect 

or patois quite distinct from the Franco-Italian mélange of Piedmont, or 
the pure Italian of Tuscany. The Lombard, more than all other dialects 

of Italy, has a decided German flavour which, considering that the 
Lombard crown was worn by a German head, is not remarkable. In 
time--after the Guelph-Ghibelline feud--Lombardy was divided into many 
distinct camps which in turn became recognized principalities. 


The Viscontis ruled the territory for the most part up to 1447, when the 
condottiére Francesco Sforza developed that despotism which brought 
infamy on his head and State, a condition of affairs which the Pope 
described as conducive to the greatest possible horrors. 


[Illustration: A Lombard Féte] 


Lombardy has ever been considered the real paradise and land of riches 
of all Italy, and even now, in a certain luxuriousness of attitude 

towards life, it lives up to its repudiation of the days of the 

dominating Visconti and Sforza. 


Milan is to-day the luxurious capital of Lombardy, as was Pavia in the 
past. At one time, be it recalled, Milan was a Duchy in its own right. 
Years of despotism at the hands of a man of genius made Milan a great 
city and the intellectual capital of Italy. Milanese art and 

architecture of the fifteenth century reached a great height. It was 

then, too, that the Milanese metal workers became celebrated, and it was 
a real distinction for a knight to be clad in the armour of Milan. 


"Well was he armed from head to heel 
In mail and plate of Milan steel." 


Milan has a history of the past, but paradoxically Milan is entirely 
modern, for it struggled to its death against Pavia, the city of five 
hundred and twenty-five towers, and was born again as it now is. One 


should enter Milan in as happy a mood as did Evelyn who "passynge by 
Lodi came to a grete citty famous for a cheese little short of the best 
Parmesan." It was a queer mood to have as one was coming under Milan's 
spell, and the sculptured and Gothic glories of the Cathedral, as it 

stands in completion to-day, are quite likely to add to, rather than 

detract from, any preconceived idea of the glories of the city and its 
treasures. 


Milan is one of the most princely cities of Europe, and lies in the 

centre of a region flowing with milk and honey. In Evelyn's time it had 
a hundred churches, seventy monasteries and forty thousand inhabitants. 
To-day its churches and monasteries are not so many, but it has a 
population of half a million souls. 


The comment of the usual tourist is invariably: "There is so little to 

see in Milan." Well, perhaps so! It depends upon how hard you look for 
it. Milan is a very progressive up-to-date sort of city, but its storied 

past has been most momentous, and historic monuments are by no means 
wanting. Milan is modern in its general aspect, it is true, and has 

little for the unexpert in antiquarian lore, but all the same it has 

three magic lode stones; its luxuriously flamboyant Gothic Duomo; its 
Ambrosian Library and its Palace of arts and sciences, La Brera. 


Tourists may forget the two latter and what they contain, but they will 
not forget the former, nor the Arch of Triumph built as a guide post by 
Napoleon on his march across Europe, or the Galleria Victor-Emmanuel, 
"as wide as a street and as tall as a Cathedral," a great arcade with 
shops, cafés, restaurants and the like. 


There is the Scala opera house, too, which ranks high among its kind. 


Milan's "eighth wonder of the world," its great Cathedral, is the chef 
d'oeuvre of the guide books. Details of its magnitude and splendours 

are there duly set forth. Milan's Cathedral has long sheltered a dubious 
statue of St. Bartholomew, and tourists have so long raved over it that 
the authorities have caused to be graven on its base: "I am not the work 
of Praxiteles but of Marcus Agrates." Now the throngs cease to admire, 
and late experts condemn the work utterly. Such is the follow-my-leader 
idea in art likes and dislikes! And such is the ephemeral nature of an 
artist's reputation! 


The Palazzo Reale occupies the site of the Palazzo di Corte of the 
Visconti and the Sforza of the fourteenth century, "one of the finest 
palaces of its time," it is recorded. The Palazzo of to-day is a poor, 
mean thing architecturally, although the residence of the King to-day 
when he visits Milan. The Archiepiscopal Palace of the sixteenth 
century is perhaps the finest domestic establishment of its class and 
epoch in Milan. 


Milan's Castello, the ancient castle of Milan, was the ancient ducal 
castle, built by Galeazzo Visconti II in 1358, to keep the Milanese in 
subjection. It was demolished after his death, but rebuilt with 

increased strength by Gian Galeazzo. On the death of the Duke Filippo 
Maria, the Milanese rose (1447), and, having proclaimed the "Aurea 
respublica Ambrosiana," destroyed the castle. It was rebuilt (1452) by 
Francesco Sforza, "for the ornament (he said) of the city and its safety 
against enemies." This building, completed in 1476, is the one now 
standing. In the interior is a keep, where the dukes often resided. 

Philip II added extensive modern fortifications, and caused to be pulled 
down all the neighbouring towers which overlooked them. The castle was 
taken by the French in 1796, and again in 1800, when Napoleon ordered 
the fortifications to be razed. It has since been converted into a 

barrack. Of the round towers at the angles, those towards the north have 
been replaced by modern brick ones, while the two towards the city, 
formed of massive granite blocks, remain. During the vice-royalty of 
Eugene Beauharnais, a Doric gateway of granite, with a portico, or 

line of arches, now filled up, on each side, and in the same style, was 
erected on the northwest side; between each arch is a medallion 
containing the bas-relief portrait of some illustrious Italian military 
commander. 


[Illustration: The Ancient Castle of Milan_] 


The Napoleonic arch, the Arco della Pace, is a remarkably interesting 
civic monument, a reproduction of a temporary affair first built of wood 
and canvas in 1806. Now it stands, a comparatively modern work to be 
sure, but of splendid design and proportions, built of white marble, and 
elaborately decorated with sculptures all at the expense of Napoleon, 
who, on his march of migratory conquest, deigned to devote 200,000 
francs to the purpose. 


Milan's hotels are of all sorts and conditions, but with a decided 
tendency towards the good, as is fitting in so opulent a country. 
Bertolini's Hotel Europe takes a high rank, at corresponding charges, as 
for instance four francs for a "box" for your automobile. The Touring 
Club Italiano endorses the Albergo del Cervo, where you pay nothing for 
garage and may eat as bountifully as you will of things Italian, real 
Italian, at from two to three francs a meal. One of the most amusing 
things to do in Milan is to lunch or dine in one of the great glass 
covered galleries near the cathedral, and one feasts well indeed for the 
matter of four francs, with another couple of francs for a bottle of 

Asti. These great restaurants of the galleries may lack a certain aspect 
of the next-to-the-soil Italian restaurants, but they do show a phase of 
another class of Italian life and here "Young Italy" may be seen taking 
his midday meal and ordering English or German beer or Scotch or 
American whiskey. He shuns the Italian items on the bill of fare and 
orders only exotics. You on the contrary will do the reverse. 


Pavia, thirty odd kilometres south of Milan, was ever a rival of the 
greater city of to-day. Pavia is a tourist point, but only because it is 
on the direct road from Milan. 


Pavia was the Lombard capital from 572 to 774. Its old walls and 
ramparts remain, in part, to-day and the whole aspect of the town is one 
of a certain medizvalism which comports little with the modernity of its 
neighbour, Milan, which has so far outgrown its little brother. 


Pavia's Certosa, on the road from Milan to Pavia, is its chief 

architectural splendour. Of that there is no doubt. It is the most 

gorgeously endowed and most splendid monastery in all the world, founded 
in 1396 by one of the Visconti as an atonement to his conscience for 

having murdered his uncle and father-in-law. 


A Venetian, Bernardo da Venezia, was probably the architect of the 
Certosa, and brick work and superimposed marble slabs and tablets all 
combine in an elegance which marks the Certosa of Pavia as 
characteristic of the most distinctive Lombard manner of building of its 
epoch. 


Within the city itself still stands the grim Castello, built on the site 

of the palace of the Lombard kings. The present building, however, was 
begun in 1460 and completed in 1469. It formed an ample quadrangle, 
flanked by four towers, two of which alone remain. The inner court was 
surrounded by a double cloister, or loggia; in the upper one the arches 
were filled in by the most delicate tracery in brickwork. The whole was 
crowned by beautiful forked battlements. In the towers were deposited 
the treasures of literature and art which Gian Galeazzo had 
collected:--ancient armour; upwards of 1,000 MSS., which Petrarch had 
assisted in selecting; and many natural curiosities. All these Visconti 
collections were carried to France in 1499 by Louis XII and nothing was 
left but the bare walls. One side of the palace or castle was demolished 
during the siege by Lautrec in 1527; but in other respects it continued 
perfect, though deserted, till 1796, when it was again put into a state 

of defence by the French. They took off the roof and covered the 
vaultings with earth; and when the rains came on in autumn, the weight 
broke down the vaultings, and ruined a great part of the edifice. It has 
since been fitted up as a military barracks. The great ruined gateway, 
once entered by a drawbridge crossing the fosse, is still the most 
imposing single detail, and the great quadrangle, with its fourteenth 
century arcades and windows, "a medley of Gothic and Bramantesque," is 
striking, although the marble and terra-cotta ornaments are much 
dilapidated. 


Francois I's famous mot: "all is lost save honour," uttered after the 
eventful battle of Pavia, will go down with that other remark of his: 

"Oh, God, but thou hast made me pay dear for my crown," as the two most 
apropos sayings of Renaissance times. 


One has to look carefully "under the walls of Pavia," to-day for any 
historical evidence of the fatal day of Francois I when he lost his 
"all, save honour." Du Bellay has painted the picture so well that in 
spite of the fact that four hundred years have rolled by, it seems 
unlikely that even the most superficial traveller should not find some 
historic stones upon which to build his suppositions. 


Pavia's great University flowered in 1362, and owes much to the generous 
impulses of Galeas II, who founded its chairs of civic and canonical 

law, medicine, physics and logic. Galeas II was a great educator, but he 
was versatile, for he invented a system of torture which would keep a 
political prisoner alive for forty days and yet kill him at the end of 
forty-one. 


If one returns to Milan via the Bridge of Lodi he will have made a 
hundred kilometre round of classic Lombard scenery. It possesses no 
elements of topographic grandeur but is rich and prosperous looking, and 
replete with historic memory, every kilometre of it. 


Lodi has evolved its name from the ancient Laus of the Romans, another 
evidence of the oblique transformation of Latin into the modern dialect. 
The men of Lodi were ever rivals of the Milanese, but it is to 
Napoleon's celebrated engagement at the Bridge of Lodi that it owes its 
fame in the popular mind. 


Above Lodi, the River Adda circles and boils away in a sort of whirlpool 
rapid, which Leonardo da Vinci, setting his palette and brushes aside, 

set about to control by a dam and a series of sluices. How well he 
succeeded may be imagined by recalling the fact that the Italian Edison 
Company in recent years availed themselves of the foundation of his plan 
in their successful attempt to turn running water into electricity. 


The panorama to the north of Milan is grandiose in every particular. On 
the horizon the Alpine chain lies clear-cut against the sky, the Viso, 
Grand Paradise, Mont Blanc, Splugen and other peaks descending in one 
slope after another, one foothill after another, until all opens out 

into the great plain of Lombardy. 


North of Milan, towards Como and the Alpine background, is Monza. Lady 
Morgan called Monza dreary and silent, but her judgments were not always 
sound; she depended too much upon moods and hers were many. 


Monza's Broletto was built by Frederick Barbarossa, or it was a part of 
a palace built by that monarch. Italian Gothic of an unmistakable local 
cast is its style and the effect is heightened by the _ringhiera__ 

between the windows of the south side. 


In Monza's Cathedral--an antique interior with a Gothic exterior, by the 


way--is the celebrated Iron Crown of Lombardy with which the German 
Emperors of Lombardy were crowned. Charles V, Napoleon and Ferdinand I 
also made use of the same historic bauble which is not of much 

splendour. It costs a five franc fee to see it, and the sight is not 

worth the price of admission. 


[Illustration: THE IRON CROWN OF LOMBARDY] 


From Milan to Domodossola, leaving Italy via the Simplon Pass, is 177 
kilometres, or, via Bellinzona and the Splugen, 207 kilometres with 
mediocre roads until the lake region is reached, when they improve 
decidedly, being of the very best as they ascend the mountain valleys. 


THE PRIMITIVE INHABITANTS OF CUBA 
The Project Gutenberg EBook of 
Cuban Folk-Lore, by L. Roy Terwilliger 


Fortunately for history, most early Spanish expeditions were 

accompanied by such observers as Las Casas, Cortés, Gomara and Oviedo, 
who although differing in minor details and unreliably eulogistic of 

their own expeditions and leaders have agreed on their accounts of 

the habits of the Indians as found at the time of the discovery. 


Bartolomé Las Casas in particular made a study of the Indians and in 
so far as possible sought to relieve their sufferings. 


Separated by but a narrow stretch of water from the other islands 

of the West Indies, Cuba was inhabited by an entirely different 

race of men. The Caribes, who infested the smaller islands, were a 
warlike tribe of anthropophagi who terrorized the shores of Cuba by 
frequent and bloody excursions, carrying off many captives for their 
cannibalistic feasts. 


The Indians of Cuba were of the Siboneyes tribe, excepting those 
about Bayamo and Baracoa, who were of the Caribe nation. In these 
two localities deformed skulls have been found identical with those 
collected at Guadalupe, the principal seat of the Caribes. 


Several hypotheses have been given of the origin of the Siboney 
Indians. Some writers claim them as descendants of the Mayas of 
Yucatan, but Bachiller y Morales disposes this on the radical 
difference of the characters of the two tribes. With the exception 
of the Floridians and the Araucanians of Chile; the Siboneyes are 
unlike all other American Indians. 


Abbe Don J. Ignatius Molina writing of the Araucanian about the year 
1800 says, "The natives of this part of the New World being of a mild 
character, much resembling that of the Southern Asiatics," and again: 
"The features of both (hill or plain tribes) are regular; they have 

round faces, small animated eyes full of expression, a nose rather 

flat, a handsome mouth, even and white teeth, muscular and well shaped 
limbs and small flat feet." 


Of the Siboneyes Bachiller y Morales says: "They did not present the 
robust muscularity of the North American Indian nor did the expression 
of their faces assume the bloody instincts of the Caribe. In color 

light olive, they were tall straight limbed men of peaceful disposition 
who lived mainly by the chase and agriculture." 


On the strength of this resemblance some writers have concluded that 
the Siboneyes were descendants of the Araucanians. This disagrees 
with the traditions of the Siboneyes themselves who claim to have 
immigrated from Florida; first driving from the island the males of 

a nation who were inferior to themselves in number and civilization; 
moreover the Indians of Cuba long had tradition of the wonderful land 
of Cantio or Florida. 


Washington Irving in his "Spanish Voyages of Discovery" says: "The 
belief of the existence in Florida, of a river like that sought by 

Juan Ponce, was long prevalent among the Indians of Cuba, and the 
caciques were anxious to discover it." 


Geographical conditions would also favor the theory of the Siboneyes 
coming originally from Florida. 


Evidence of an earlier race in Cuba has been discovered in the caves 
of the eastern part of the island. Skulls differing greatly from both 
those of the Siboneyes and Caribes have been found, as well an stone 
implements, which most authors agree were not used by the Siboneyes. 


It is probable that the Siboney tradition of their coming originally 
from Florida is correct. 


At the time of discovery, Cuba was divided politically into thirty 
different states as follows: 


Sabeneque, Cayaguaya, Manibon, Bani, Barajogua, Sagua, Baracoa on 
the north coast; Hanamano, Jagua, Guanjaya, Magon, Omapai, Guanaros, 
Cueiba, Cucanajani, Macaca, Boyuca, Bajatiquiri and Masi on the 

south coast; Cuanajami, Guanejuanica, Marien, Habana, and Canauei 
touching both coasts; Macoriges, Calacon, Bayamo, Maeye and Cuamaj 
in the interior. 


Each state was independent and was governed by a king or cacique who 
was absolute ruler of the nation: subject to no laws and holding the 
power of life and death over his subjects, this power was seldom used 
arbitrarily, the cacique appearing more in the role of a father to 

his people. 


The subjects of the kingdom were called tainos probably signifying 
citizens or subjects; they were of different rank; the naitains 

or naitanos formed the nobility or commanding part, the naboris or 
anaboris the vassals or laboring class, who were divided into different 
groups, each group under the authority or command of a naitains. 


As a mark of distinction the nobles wore the hair tied high up on the 
head and on feast days adorned themselves with feathers, gold shells, 
etc. The hair of the vassal was cut straight about the ears. 


The national laws were few and severe, theft being the crime most 
severely punished. 


The convicted thief was impaled on a large stick and suspended between 
two upright posts until life was extinct. 


As among many uncivilized races most of the manual work was performed 
by women. Among the Siboneyes married men were exempt from agricultural 
presents, but assisted in gold washing, etc. They were obliged however, 

to live separate from their families for some time before going on 

a gold hunting expedition. 


"Los hombres casados iban en busca de oro a los rios como los demas, 
pero se abstenian de la cohabitacion y trato mujeril antes, para que 
no se les turbara la vista". 


The primitive Cubans were of an amorous disposition, somewhat 
indolent. Polygamy was permitted, but seldom practiced except among 
the ruling classes; promiscuous intercourses and unnatural crimes were 
ascribed to the Siboneyes by the early settlers. Narvaez gave this 

as his excuse for the massacres of the entire Indian village of Caonao. 


Their acts were very ceremonious especially when receiving a visit 
from a neighbouring cacique. The receiving cacique was borne forth in 
a litter preceded by a number of women who were slightly clothed, and 
who scattered palm leaves before the approaching guest. A visit was 
always attended by great feasting, where nobles acted as servants to 
the visiting cacique, during the feast the women entertained their 

lords by songs and dancing; a number of young girls were always 
appointed to the service of a welcome visitor as a peace offering. 


They in common with other West Indian nations had a tradition of the 
formation of the world. Lucuo (God) formed the world, we know he 


made all things; he came from a country beyond the clouds peopled 
by spirits and souls. The world was first formed without mountains 
or water, but under the influence of the sea sunk forming mountains 
and bringing fair water. 


Lucuo formed the first man of wheat; when he was finished he touched 
the image on the stomach with his foot changing it into two grand 
Lucayos, male and female to whom nine divine offsprings were born. 


The first Nounm (the moon) was very proud and boastful of his 
brilliancy but when Huin (the sun) was born and showed his shining 
face Nounm became ashamed and hid himself only coming out at night 
when Huin is absent. 


The other offsprings were given charge of the elements. 


Cuasima was chief of the Cemi inferior gods who were the offsprings 
of Lucuo and the first woman. 


Lucuo lived a long time with his people and taught them the first 
principles of agriculture. 


Taking an old man aside he buried a stick in the ground and told him to 
dig in the same place after nine months had passed; at the end of this 
period the old man dug up the place as directed and found yuca growing. 


The Behique or doctors of the tribe exerted an important 

influence. They were charged with the perpetuation of the nations 
history or traditions, which were taught to the children of the 

nobility in the form of songs which were chanted by them on feast days. 


The Behique was also at the head of their religion. Their prayers 
were directed not to the creator by but to the Mabuya or bad spirit 
their belief being as "God is good it is not necessary to gain his 
protection; the devil is bad and it is therefore better for us to 
adore and propitiate him so that he will work us no ill." 


Their intercessions were made through the medium of the Cemi inferior 
Gods of whom stone images were erected, and who acted as messengers 
to the greater Gods. Each Behique had his own particular Cemi called 
Cochexi who was solely at the command of that special Behique; the 
Cochexi of some Behique, were regarded as superior to others. The 
Cemi also had charge of all natural objects such as the springs, 

the rain, thunder, and dew. 


Diseases were very rare and also very violent among the Siboneyes; 
the Behique cured their followers by medical preparations of herbs and 
roots, together with magical symbols and by blowing upon them; after 
fasting and pretending to hold direct communication with their Cemi. 


Twice a year great religious feasts were held when the Behiques fasting 
weeks in advance living only on the juices of certain grains appearing 
weak and emaciated. After the usual sacrifices to the Cemi they worked 
themselves into a religious ecstasy; while in this condition they were 
questioned on subjects of interest, such as the probability of war, 
battles and death, their answers being received as coming direct from 
the Gods. 


At their fiesta or Gloritas wonderful dances were held several taking 
hold of each other's hands then moved themselves to the rhythm of 

a Slow chant and the music of the tom-tom, a hollow trunk of a tree 
covered by the skin of some wild animal. It was their custom to dance 
until so exhausted that they fell to the ground. During the dances 
wine was passed from one to another and drunk without spilling or 
interrupting the dance. Men and women danced together only on the 
occasion of a great victory or on the birth or death of a cacique, 

when no wine was drunk. 


The Siboneyes were armed with the bow and arrow, dart and mace; the 
arrow and dart were tipped with fish bones; the mace was a heavy club 
made of hardwood and seems to have been their favorite weapon. They 
also construed clever traps to ensnare game. 


They had a primitive idea of weaving and wove cloth from the wild 
cotton plant that appears to have been indigenous to Cuba. 


Fire was made by rubbing a piece of hard wood between two pieces of 
softer wood. 


Fishing was one of their pursuits many of the houses of the noble 
were built upon piles along the shores of streams; this was probably 
a means of securing themselves against surprise by the cannibals. 


The hardships to which the Siboneyes were subjected has caused them 

to rapidly disappear, with the exception a possible few among the 
mountains of Santiago. The race has entirely disappeared even as early 
as 1532 but 5,600 of the original population of two hundred thousand 
(according to Las Casas 1.000.000) remained in 1511. Moreover in 1553, 
Fray Luis Beltran writing of the travels in Cuba in 1551 claims they 
were entirely exterminated. 


"Los 200.000 indios que entonces contenia serian exterminados por 
los tratamientos de que eran victimas." 


LOVE, FAITH AND HOPE 


Project Gutenberg's 
The Crushed Flower and Other Stories, by Leonid Andreyev 


He loved. 


According to his passport, he was called Max Z. But as it was stated 

in the same passport that he had no special peculiarities about his 
features, I prefer to call him Mr. N+1. He represented a long line of 
young men who possess wavy, dishevelled locks, straight, bold, and 
open looks, well-formed and strong bodies, and very large and powerful 
hearts. 


All these youths have loved and perpetuated their love. Some of them 
have succeeded in engraving it on the tablets of history, like Henry 

IV; others, like Petrarch, have made literary preserves of it; some 

have availed themselves for that purpose of the newspapers, wherein the 
happenings of the day are recorded, and where they figured among those 
who had strangled themselves, shot themselves, or who had been shot by 
others; still others, the happiest and most modest of all, perpetuated 

their love by entering it in the birth records--by creating posterity. 


The love of N+1 was as strong as death, as a certain writer put it; as 
strong as life, he thought. 


Max was firmly convinced that he was the first to have discovered the 
method of loving so intensely, so unrestrainedly, so passionately, and 
he regarded with contempt all who had loved before him. Still more, he 
was convinced that even after him no one would love as he did, and he 
felt sorry that with his death the secret of true love would be lost 

to mankind. But, being a modest young man, he attributed part of his 
achievement to her--to his beloved. Not that she was perfection itself, 
but she came very close to it, as close as an ideal can come to reality. 


There were prettier women than she, there were wiser women, but was 
there ever a better woman? Did there ever exist a woman on whose face 
was so clearly and distinctly written that she alone was worthy of 

love--of infinite, pure, and devoted love? Max knew that there never 

were, and that there never would be such women. In this respect, he had 

no special peculiarities, just as Adam did not have them, just as you, 

my reader, do not have them. Beginning with Grandmother Eve and ending 
with the woman upon whom your eyes were directed--before you read these 
lines--the same inscription is to be clearly and distinctly read on the 

face of every woman at a certain time. The difference is only in the 

quality of the ink. 


A very nasty day set in--it was Monday or Tuesday--when Max noticed with 


a feeling of great terror that the inscription upon the dear face was 
fading. Max rubbed his eyes, looked first from a distance, then from all 
sides; but the fact was undeniable--the inscription was fading. Soon 
the last letter also disappeared--the face was white like the recently 
whitewashed wall of a new house. But he was convinced that the 
inscription had disappeared not of itself, but that some one had wiped 
it off. Who? 


Max went to his friend, John N. He knew and he felt sure that such a 
true, disinterested, and honest friend there never was and never 

would be. And in this respect, too, as you see, Max had no special 
peculiarities. He went to his friend for the purpose of taking his 

advice concerning the mysterious disappearance of the inscription, 

and found John N. exactly at the moment when he was wiping away that 
inscription by his kisses. It was then that the records of the local 
occurrences were enriched by another unfortunate incident, entitled "An 
Attempt at Suicide." 


It is said that death always comes in due time. Evidently, that time had 
not yet arrived for Max, for he remained alive--that is, he ate, drank, 
walked, borrowed money and did not return it, and altogether he showed 
by a series of psycho-physiological acts that he was a living being, 
possessing a stomach, a will, and a mind--but his soul was dead, or, to 
be more exact, it was absorbed in lethargic sleep. The sound of human 
speech reached his ears, his eyes saw tears and laughter, but all that 
did not stir a single echo, a single emotion in his soul. I do not know 
what space of time had elapsed. It may have been one year, and it 
may have been ten years, for the length of such intermissions in life 
depends on how quickly the actor succeeds in changing his costume. 


One beautiful day--it was Wednesday or Thursday--Max awakened 
completely. A careful and guarded liquidation of his spiritual property 
made it clear that a fair piece of Max's soul, the part which 

contained his love for woman and for his friends, was dead, like a 
paralysis-stricken hand or foot. But what remained was, nevertheless, 
enough for life. That was love for and faith in mankind. Then Max, 
having renounced personal happiness, started to work for the happiness 
of others. 


That was a new phase--he believed. 


All the evil that is tormenting the world seemed to him to be 
concentrated in a "red flower," in one red flower. It was but necessary 
to tear it down, and the incessant, heart-rending cries and moans which 
rise to the indifferent sky from all points of the earth, like its 

natural breathing, would be silenced. The evil of the world, he 


believed, lay in the evil will and in the madness of the people. They 
themselves were to blame for being unhappy, and they could be happy if 
they wished. This seemed so clear and simple that Max was dumfounded 
in his amazement at human stupidity. Humanity reminded him of a crowd 
huddled together in a spacious temple and panic-stricken at the cry of 
"Fire!" 


Instead of passing calmly through the wide doors and saving themselves, 
the maddened people, with the cruelty of frenzied beasts, cry and 

roar, crush one another and perish--not from the fire (for it is only 
imaginary), but from their own madness. It is enough sometimes when one 
sensible, firm word is uttered to this crowd--the crowd calms down and 
imminent death is thus averted. Let, then, a hundred calm, rational 

voices be raised to mankind, showing them where to escape and where 

the danger lies--and heaven will be established on earth, if not 
immediately, then at least within a very brief time. 


Max began to utter his word of wisdom. How he uttered it you will learn 
later. The name of Max was mentioned in the newspapers, shouted in the 
market places, blessed and cursed; whole books were written on what Max 
N+1 had done, what he was doing, and what he intended to do. He appeared 
here and there and everywhere. He was seen standing at the head of the 
crowd, commanding it; he was seen in chains and under the knife of the 
guillotine. In this respect Max did not have any special peculiarities, 

either. A preacher of humility and peace, a stern bearer of fire and 

sword, he was the same Max--Max the believer. But while he was doing all 
this, time kept passing on. His nerves were shattered; his wavy locks 
became thin and his head began to look like that of Elijah the Prophet; 

here and there he felt a piercing pain.... 


The earth continued to turn light-mindedly around the sun, now coming 
nearer to it, now retreating coquettishly, and giving the impression 

that it fixed all its attention upon its household friend, the moon; 

the days were replaced by other days, and the dark nights by other dark 
nights, with such pedantic German punctuality and correctness that all 

the artistic natures were compelled to move over to the far north by 
degrees, where the devil himself would break his head endeavouring to 
distinguish between day and night--when suddenly something happened to 
Max. 


Somehow it happened that Max became misunderstood. He had calmed the 
crowd by his words of wisdom many a time before and had saved them from 
mutual destruction but now he was not understood. They thought that it 

was he who had shouted "Fire!" With all the eloquence of which he was 
capable he assured them that he was exerting all his efforts for their 

sake alone; that he himself needed absolutely nothing, for he was alone, 
childless; that he was ready to forget the sad misunderstanding and 

serve them again with faith and truth--but all in vain. They would 

not trust him. And in this respect Max did not have any special 


peculiarities, either. The sad incident ended for Max in a new 
intermission. 


Max was alive, as was positively established by medical experts, who had 
made a series of simple tests. Thus, when they pricked a needle into his 
foot, he shook his foot and tried to remove the needle. When they put 
food before him, he ate it, but he did not walk and did not ask for any 
loans, which clearly testified to the complete decline of his energy. 

His soul was dead--as much as the soul can be dead while the body 

is alive. To Max all that he had loved and believed in was dead. 
Impenetrable gloom wrapped his soul. There were neither feelings in it, 
nor desires, nor thoughts. And there was not a more unhappy man in the 
world than Max, if he was a man at all. 


But he was a man. 


According to the calendar, it was Friday or Saturday, when Max awakened 
as from a prolonged sleep. With the pleasant sensation of an owner to 
whom his property has been restored which had wrongly been taken from 
him, Max realised that he was once more in possession of all his five 
senses. 


His sight reported to him that he was all alone, in a place which might 

in justice be called either a room or a chimney. Each wall of the room 
was about a metre and a half wide and about ten metres high. The walls 
were straight, white, smooth, with no openings, except one through which 
food was brought to Max. An electric lamp was burning brightly on the 
ceiling. It was burning all the time, so that Max did not know now what 
darkness was. There was no furniture in the room, and Max had to lie on 
the stone floor. He lay curled together, as the narrowness of the room 

did not permit him to stretch himself. 


His sense of hearing reported to him that until the day of his death 

he would not leave this room.... Having reported this, his hearing sank 
into inactivity, for not the slightest sound came from without, except 

the sounds which Max himself produced, tossing about, or shouting until 
he was hoarse, until he lost his voice. 


Max looked into himself. In contrast to the outward light which never 
went out he saw within himself impenetrable, heavy, and motionless 
darkness. In that darkness his love and faith were buried. 


Max did not know whether time was moving or whether it stood motionless. 
The same even, white light poured down on him--the same silence and 
quiet. Only by the beating of his heart Max could judge that Chronos had 
not left his chariot. His body was aching ever more from the unnatural 


position in which it lay, and the constant light and silence were 

growing ever more tormenting. How happy are they for whom night exists, 
near whom people are shouting, making noise, beating drums; who may 
sit on a chair, with their feet hanging down, or lie with their feet 
outstretched, placing the head in a corner and covering it with the 

hands in order to create the illusion of darkness. 


Max made an effort to recall and to picture to himself what there is 
in life; human faces, voices, the stars.... He knew that his eyes would 
never in life see that again. He knew it, and yet he lived. He could 
have destroyed himself, for there is no position in which a man can 
not do that, but instead Max worried about his health, trying to eat, 
although he had no appetite, solving mathematical problems to occupy his 
mind so as not to lose his reason. He struggled against death as if it 
were not his deliverer, but his enemy; and as if life were to him not 
the worst of infernal tortures--but love, faith, and happiness. Gloom 
in the Past, the grave in the Future, and infernal tortures in the 
Present--and yet he lived. Tell me, John N., where did he get the 
strength for that? 


He hoped. 


SOUTHPAWS 
The Project Gutenberg EBook of 
Seeing Things at Night, by Heywood Broun 


Our text to-day is from the fifteenth verse of the third chapter of the 
Book of Judges, in which it is written: "And afterwards they cried out 
to the Lord, who raised them up a saviour called Aod, the son of Gera, 
the son of Jemini, who used the left hand as well as the right." 


As a matter of fact, it seems probable that the old chronicler was 
simply trying to spare the feelings of Aod by describing him merely as 
an ambidextrous person, for there is later evidence, in the Book of 
Judges, that Aod actually favored his left hand and was--to be blunt and 
frank--just a southpaw. 


Aod, as you may remember, was sent to Eglon, the king of Moab, 
ostensibly to bear gifts from the Children of Israel, but, in reality, 

to kill the oppressor. "Aod," continues the vivid scriptural narrative, 
"went in to him: now he was sitting in a summer parlor alone, and he 
said: I have a word from God to thee. And he forthwith rose up from his 
throne. And Aod put forth his left hand, and took the dagger from his 
right thigh, and thrust it into his belly with such force that the haft 

went in after the blade into the wound, and was closed up with the 


abundance of fat." 


When some great scholar comes to write the long-neglected book entitled 
_A History of Lefthanders From the Earliest Times_, it may well be that 
Aod will be discovered to be the first of the great line to be 

definitely identified in ancient history. He is the only lefthander 
mentioned by name in the Bible, although this physical condition--or is 
it a state of mind--is referred to in another chapter (Judges 20) in 

which we hear of a town which seems to have been inhabited entirely by 
lefthanders. At any rate the Bible says: "The inhabitants of Gabaa, who 
were seven hundred most valiant men, fighting with the left hand as well 
as with the right and slinging stones so sure that they could hit even a 
hair, and not miss by the stone's going on either side." 


It is interesting to note that these lefthanders are again described as 
ambidextrous, but it is safe to assume that they too were in reality 
southpaws. It may even be that Gabaa was a town specially set aside for 
lefthanded people, a place of refuge for a rather undesirable sort of 
citizen. 


This surmise is made in all seriousness, for there was a time in the 
history of the world when lefthandedness was considered almost a crime. 
Primitive man was unquestionably ambidextrous, but, with the growth of 
civilization, came religious and military customs and these necessitated 
at certain points in drill or ceremonial a general agreement as to which 
hand should be used. Man, for some reason unknown, chose the right. 
That is why ninety per cent of the people in the world to-day are 
righthanded. Then with the development of business there soon came to be 
a conventionally correct hand for commerce. Early dealings of a business 
nature were carried on by men who held the shield in the left hand and 
bargained with the right. The shield proved convenient in case the deal 
fell through. Men who reversed the traditional use of the hands were 
regarded as queer folk or even a little worse than that. After all, 
lefthandedness was impious in religion, subversive to discipline in 
military affairs and unlisted in business. It is not to be wondered at 

then that there is testimony that centuries ago lefthanded children were 
severely beaten and the offending arm often tied down for years. 


And yet the southpaw has persisted in spite of persecution. The two men 
most widely known in America to-day are both lefthanded. I assume that 
nobody will dispute the preéminence in fame of Charlie Chaplin and Babe 
Ruth, both of whom are completely and fervently lefthanded. And to top 
that off it may be added that the war was won by a lefthander, Marshal 
Ferdinand Foch, a southpaw, or, as the French have it, gaucher. 


It is interesting to note that the prejudice against lefthandedness has 
manifested itself and endures in our language. We speak of forbidding 
things as "sinister," and of awkward things as "gauche," but we 
lefthanders can afford to smile contemptuously at these insults knowing, 


as we do, that Leonardo da Vinci was one of us. Gauche indeed! 


On account of the extent and the duration of the ill will to lefthanders 
there has come to be definitely such a thing as a lefthanded 
temperament. This is no more than natural. The lefthander is a rebel. He 
is the descendant of staunch ancestors who refused to conform to the 
pressing demands of the church, the army and the business world. Even 
to-day lefthanders are traditionally poor business men and Babe Ruth has 
been obliged to bring suit against the company with which he made a 
moving picture contract. They are apt to be political radicals, and it 

has been freely rumored that Charlie Chaplin is a Socialist. They are 
illogical or rather they rise above logic, as did Foch in his famous 
message: "My left is broken, my right has been driven back, I shall 
attack at dawn." That is a typically lefthanded utterance. It has in it 

all of the fine rebellion of folk who have refused to conform even to 
such hard things as facts. If the sculptor had been a little more astute 
the lady who stands at the entrance of our harbor would have borne the 
torch aloft in her left hand. Liberty is a southpaw. 


So strong is the effect of the left hand upon the temperament that it 
may even be observed in the case of converts. Such an instance is 
afforded by the case of Daniel Vierge, the great Spanish artist, and by 
the recent conduct of James M. Barrie, a righthander of years standing, 
who finally developed writer's cramp and switched to the use of the left 
hand. What happened? He wrote Mary Rose_, a play which deals 
symbolically with death and, instead of giving his audiences the 
conventional Barrie message of hope and charm and sweetness, he 
straightway set forth the doctrine that the dead didn't come back and 
that if they did they and the folk they left behind couldn't get on at 

all. Time, said the new Barrie, destroys all things, even the most 
ardent of affections. This was a strange and startling doctrine from 
Barrie. It was a lefthanded message. 


To-day, of course, lefthanders are pretty generally received socially; 
occasionally they are elected to office, and there is no longer any 
definite provision against intermarriage. But anybody who thinks that 
prejudice has died out completely has only to listen to a baseball 

player when he remarks: "Why him--he's a lefthander!" There is also the 
well authenticated story of a young lefthanded golfer in our Middle West 
who played a match with Harry Vardon, in which he made a brilliant 
showing. Indeed, the youngster was so much elated that at the end of the 
round he asked the great pro.: "Who's the best lefthanded golfer you 
ever saw?" "There never was one that was worth a damn," answered Vardon 
sourly. 


The estimate is not quite fair, for Brice Evans is lefthanded and, 

though it seems hardly patriotic to dwell upon it, our own Chick Evans 
was put out of the English amateur championship several years ago by 
Bruce Pierce, a southpaw from Tasmania. Still, lefthanded golfers of any 


consequence are rare. Football has a few southpaw or rather southfoot 
heroes. Victor Kennard won a game against Yale for Harvard with a 
leftfooted field goal. He and Felton were two of Harvard's greatest 
punters, and both of them were leftfooted kickers. There must have been 
some others, but the only one I can think of at the moment was Lefty 
Flynn of Yale, who was hardly a great player. 


Almost all boxers adopt the conventional righthanded form of standing 

with the left arm advanced, but Knockout Brown, for a few brief seasons, 
puzzled opponents by boxing lefthanded. He jabbed with his right and 

kept his left hand for heavy work. Of all the men nominated as 

possibilities for the international polo match only one is lefthanded, 

Watson Webb, the American, and one of the greatest and prettiest 

horsemen that America has turned out in many a year. In tennis we have 
done better, with Norman Brookes, Lindley Murray, Dwight Davis and Beals 
Wright. 


But the complete triumph of the lefthander comes in baseball. Tris 
Speaker, greatest of outfielders and manager of the world's champion 
Cleveland Indians, is lefthanded. So is Babe Ruth, the home run king, 

and George Sisler, who led the American League in batting. Ty Cobb, 

like the Roman emperor before whom Paul appeared, is almost persuaded. 
He bats lefthanded. Almost half the players in both leagues adopt this 
practice since it gives them an advantage of about six feet in running 

to first base. And yet, in spite of this fact, thousands of meddling 

mothers all over the country are breaking prospective lefthanders into 
dull, plodding, conventional righthandedness. Babe Ruth was fortunate. 
He received his education in a protectory where the good brothers were 
much too busy to observe which hand he used. His spirit was not broken 
nor his natural proclivities bent. Accordingly he made fifty-four home 
runs last season and earned over one hundred thousand dollars. The world 
has sneered at us all too long. Even a lefthander will turn in time. 
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"The Signora had no business to do it," said Miss Bartlett, "no business 
at all. She promised us south rooms with a view close together, instead 
of which here are north rooms, looking into a courtyard, and a long way 
apart. Oh, Lucy!" 


"And a Cockney, besides!" said Lucy, who had been further saddened by 


the Signora's unexpected accent. "It might be London." She looked at the 
two rows of English people who were sitting at the table; at the row 

of white bottles of water and red bottles of wine that ran between the 
English people; at the portraits of the late Queen and the late Poet 
Laureate that hung behind the English people, heavily framed; at the 
notice of the English church (Rev. Cuthbert Eager, M. A. Oxon.), that 
was the only other decoration of the wall. "Charlotte, don't you feel, 

too, that we might be in London? I can hardly believe that all kinds of 
other things are just outside. I suppose it is one's being so tired." 


"This meat has surely been used for soup," said Miss Bartlett, laying 
down her fork. 


"I want so to see the Arno. The rooms the Signora promised us in her 
letter would have looked over the Arno. The Signora had no business to 
do it at all. Oh, it is a shame!" 


"Any nook does for me," Miss Bartlett continued; "but it does seem hard 
that you shouldn't have a view." 


Lucy felt that she had been selfish. "Charlotte, you mustn't spoil me: 
of course, you must look over the Arno, too. I meant that. The first 
vacant room in the front--" "You must have it," said Miss Bartlett, part 
of whose travelling expenses were paid by Lucy's mother--a piece of 
generosity to which she made many a tactful allusion. 


"No, no. You must have it." 
"I insist on it. Your mother would never forgive me, Lucy." 
"She would never forgive me." 


The ladies' voices grew animated, and--if the sad truth be owned--a 
little peevish. They were tired, and under the guise of unselfishness 
they wrangled. Some of their neighbours interchanged glances, and one 
of them--one of the ill-bred people whom one does meet abroad--leant 
forward over the table and actually intruded into their argument. He 
said: 


"T have a view, I have a view." 


Miss Bartlett was startled. Generally at a pension people looked them 
over for a day or two before speaking, and often did not find out that 
they would "do" till they had gone. She knew that the intruder was 
ill-bred, even before she glanced at him. He was an old man, of heavy 
build, with a fair, shaven face and large eyes. There was something 
childish in those eyes, though it was not the childishness of senility. 
What exactly it was Miss Bartlett did not stop to consider, for her 
glance passed on to his clothes. These did not attract her. He was 


probably trying to become acquainted with them before they got into the 
swim. So she assumed a dazed expression when he spoke to her, and then 
said: "A view? Oh, a view! How delightful a view is!" 


"This is my son," said the old man; "his name's George. He has a view 
too." 


"Ah," said Miss Bartlett, repressing Lucy, who was about to speak. 


"What I mean," he continued, "is that you can have our rooms, and we'll 
have yours. We'll change." 


The better class of tourist was shocked at this, and sympathized with 
the new-comers. Miss Bartlett, in reply, opened her mouth as little 

as possible, and said "Thank you very much indeed; that is out of the 
question." 


"Why?" said the old man, with both fists on the table. 
"Because it is quite out of the question, thank you." 


"You see, we don't like to take--" began Lucy. Her cousin again 
repressed her. 


"But why?" he persisted. "Women like looking at a view; men don't." And 
he thumped with his fists like a naughty child, and turned to his son, 
saying, "George, persuade them!" 


"It's so obvious they should have the rooms," said the son. "There's 
nothing else to say." 


He did not look at the ladies as he spoke, but his voice was perplexed 

and sorrowful. Lucy, too, was perplexed; but she saw that they were in 
for what is known as "quite a scene," and she had an odd feeling that 
whenever these ill-bred tourists spoke the contest widened and deepened 
till it dealt, not with rooms and views, but with--well, with something 
quite different, whose existence she had not realized before. Now the 

old man attacked Miss Bartlett almost violently: Why should she not 
change? What possible objection had she? They would clear out in half an 
hour. 


Miss Bartlett, though skilled in the delicacies of conversation, was 
powerless in the presence of brutality. It was impossible to snub any 
one so gross. Her face reddened with displeasure. She looked around as 
much as to say, "Are you all like this?" And two little old ladies, who 
were sitting further up the table, with shawls hanging over the backs 

of the chairs, looked back, clearly indicating "We are not; we are 
genteel." 


"Eat your dinner, dear," she said to Lucy, and began to toy again with 
the meat that she had once censured. 


Lucy mumbled that those seemed very odd people opposite. 


"Eat your dinner, dear. This pension is a failure. To-morrow we will 
y : 
make a change." 


Hardly had she announced this fell decision when she reversed it. The 
curtains at the end of the room parted, and revealed a clergyman, stout 
but attractive, who hurried forward to take his place at the table, 
cheerfully apologizing for his lateness. Lucy, who had not yet acquired 
decency, at once rose to her feet, exclaiming: "Oh, oh! Why, it's 

Mr. Beebe! Oh, how perfectly lovely! Oh, Charlotte, we must stop now, 
however bad the rooms are. Oh!" 


Miss Bartlett said, with more restraint: 


"How do you do, Mr. Beebe? I expect that you have forgotten us: Miss 
Bartlett and Miss Honeychurch, who were at Tunbridge Wells when you 
helped the Vicar of St. Peter's that very cold Easter." 


The clergyman, who had the air of one on a holiday, did not remember 
the ladies quite as clearly as they remembered him. But he came forward 
pleasantly enough and accepted the chair into which he was beckoned by 
Lucy. 


"I AM so glad to see you," said the girl, who was in a state of 

spiritual starvation, and would have been glad to see the waiter if 

her cousin had permitted it. "Just fancy how small the world is. Summer 
Street, too, makes it so specially funny." 


"Miss Honeychurch lives in the parish of Summer Street," said Miss 
Bartlett, filling up the gap, "and she happened to tell me in the course 
of conversation that you have just accepted the living--" 


"Yes, I heard from mother so last week. She didn't know that I knew you 
at Tunbridge Wells; but I wrote back at once, and I said: 'Mr. Beebe 
is--"" 


"Quite right," said the clergyman. "I move into the Rectory at Summer 
Street next June. I am lucky to be appointed to such a charming 
neighbourhood." 


"Oh, how glad I am! The name of our house is Windy Corner." Mr. Beebe 
bowed. 


"There is mother and me generally, and my brother, though it's not often 
we get him to ch---- The church is rather far off, I mean." 


"Lucy, dearest, let Mr. Beebe eat his dinner." 
"I am eating it, thank you, and enjoying it." 


He preferred to talk to Lucy, whose playing he remembered, rather than 

to Miss Bartlett, who probably remembered his sermons. He asked the girl 
whether she knew Florence well, and was informed at some length that she 
had never been there before. It is delightful to advise a newcomer, and 

he was first in the field. "Don't neglect the country round," his advice 
concluded. "The first fine afternoon drive up to Fiesole, and round by 
Settignano, or something of that sort." 


"No!" cried a voice from the top of the table. "Mr. Beebe, you are 
wrong. The first fine afternoon your ladies must go to Prato." 


"That lady looks so clever," whispered Miss Bartlett to her cousin. "We 
are in luck." 


And, indeed, a perfect torrent of information burst on them. People told 
them what to see, when to see it, how to stop the electric trams, how to 

get rid of the beggars, how much to give for a vellum blotter, how 

much the place would grow upon them. The Pension Bertolini had decided, 
almost enthusiastically, that they would do. Whichever way they looked, 
kind ladies smiled and shouted at them. And above all rose the voice of 

the clever lady, crying: "Prato! They must go to Prato. That place is 

too sweetly squalid for words. I love it; I revel in shaking off the 

trammels of respectability, as you know." 


The young man named George glanced at the clever lady, and then returned 
moodily to his plate. Obviously he and his father did not do. Lucy, in 

the midst of her success, found time to wish they did. It gave her no 

extra pleasure that any one should be left in the cold; and when she 

rose to go, she turned back and gave the two outsiders a nervous little 

bow. 


The father did not see it; the son acknowledged it, not by another bow, 
but by raising his eyebrows and smiling; he seemed to be smiling across 
something. 


She hastened after her cousin, who had already disappeared through the 
curtains--curtains which smote one in the face, and seemed heavy with 
more than cloth. Beyond them stood the unreliable Signora, bowing 
good-evening to her guests, and supported by 'Enery, her little boy, and 
Victorier, her daughter. It made a curious little scene, this attempt 

of the Cockney to convey the grace and geniality of the South. And even 
more curious was the drawing-room, which attempted to rival the solid 
comfort of a Bloomsbury boarding-house. Was this really Italy? 


Miss Bartlett was already seated on a tightly stuffed arm-chair, which 
had the colour and the contours of a tomato. She was talking to Mr. 
Beebe, and as she spoke, her long narrow head drove backwards and 
forwards, slowly, regularly, as though she were demolishing some 
invisible obstacle. "We are most grateful to you," she was saying. 
"The first evening means so much. When you arrived we were in for a 
peculiarly mauvais quart d'heure." 


He expressed his regret. 


"Do you, by any chance, know the name of an old man who sat opposite us 
at dinner?" 


"Emerson." 

"Is he a friend of yours?" 

"We are friendly--as one is in pensions." 

"Then I will say no more." 

He pressed her very slightly, and she said more. 


"I am, as it were," she concluded, "the chaperon of my young cousin, 

Lucy, and it would be a serious thing if I put her under an obligation 

to people of whom we know nothing. His manner was somewhat unfortunate. 
I hope I acted for the best." 


"You acted very naturally," said he. He seemed thoughtful, and after 
a few moments added: "All the same, I don't think much harm would have 
come of accepting." 


"No harm, of course. But we could not be under an obligation." 


"He is rather a peculiar man." Again he hesitated, and then said gently: 

"I think he would not take advantage of your acceptance, nor expect you 
to show gratitude. He has the merit--if it is one--of saying exactly 

what he means. He has rooms he does not value, and he thinks you would 
value them. He no more thought of putting you under an obligation than 
he thought of being polite. It is so difficult--at least, I find it 

difficult--to understand people who speak the truth." 


Lucy was pleased, and said: "I was hoping that he was nice; I do so 
always hope that people will be nice." 


"I think he is; nice and tiresome. I differ from him on almost every 

point of any importance, and so, I expect--I may say I hope--you will 
differ. But his is a type one disagrees with rather than deplores. When 
he first came here he not unnaturally put people's backs up. He has no 


tact and no manners--I don't mean by that that he has bad manners--and 
he will not keep his opinions to himself. We nearly complained about 
him to our depressing Signora, but I am glad to say we thought better of 
if 


"Am I to conclude," said Miss Bartlett, "that he is a Socialist?" 


Mr. Beebe accepted the convenient word, not without a slight twitching 
of the lips. 


"And presumably he has brought up his son to be a Socialist, too?" 

"I hardly know George, for he hasn't learnt to talk yet. He seems a nice 
creature, and I think he has brains. Of course, he has all his father's 
mannerisms, and it is quite possible that he, too, may be a Socialist." 
"Oh, you relieve me," said Miss Bartlett. "So you think I ought to 
have accepted their offer? You feel I have been narrow-minded and 
suspicious?" 

"Not at all," he answered; "I never suggested that." 


"But ought I not to apologize, at all events, for my apparent rudeness?" 


He replied, with some irritation, that it would be quite unnecessary, 
and got up from his seat to go to the smoking-room. 


"Was I a bore?" said Miss Bartlett, as soon as he had disappeared. "Why 
didn't you talk, Lucy? He prefers young people, I'm sure. I do hope I 
haven't monopolized him. I hoped you would have him all the evening, as 
well as all dinner-time." 


"He is nice," exclaimed Lucy. "Just what I remember. He seems to see 
good in every one. No one would take him for a clergyman." 


"My dear Lucia--" 


"Well, you know what I mean. And you know how clergymen generally laugh; 
Mr. Beebe laughs just like an ordinary man." 


"Funny girl! How you do remind me of your mother. I wonder if she will 
approve of Mr. Beebe." 


"I'm sure she will; and so will Freddy." 
"I think every one at Windy Corner will approve; it is the fashionable 


world. I am used to Tunbridge Wells, where we are all hopelessly behind 
the times." 


"Yes," said Lucy despondently. 


There was a haze of disapproval in the air, but whether the disapproval 
was of herself, or of Mr. Beebe, or of the fashionable world at Windy 
Corner, or of the narrow world at Tunbridge Wells, she could not 
determine. She tried to locate it, but as usual she blundered. Miss 
Bartlett sedulously denied disapproving of any one, and added "I am 
afraid you are finding me a very depressing companion." 


And the girl again thought: "I must have been selfish or unkind; I must 
be more careful. It is so dreadful for Charlotte, being poor." 


Fortunately one of the little old ladies, who for some time had been 
smiling very benignly, now approached and asked if she might be allowed 
to sit where Mr. Beebe had sat. Permission granted, she began to chatter 
gently about Italy, the plunge it had been to come there, the gratifying 
success of the plunge, the improvement in her sister's health, the 
necessity of closing the bed-room windows at night, and of thoroughly 
emptying the water-bottles in the morning. She handled her subjects 
agreeably, and they were, perhaps, more worthy of attention than 

the high discourse upon Guelfs and Ghibellines which was proceeding 
tempestuously at the other end of the room. It was a real catastrophe, 
not a mere episode, that evening of hers at Venice, when she had found 
in her bedroom something that is one worse than a flea, though one 
better than something else. 


"But here you are as safe as in England. Signora Bertolini is so 
English." 


"Yet our rooms smell," said poor Lucy. "We dread going to bed." 


"Ah, then you look into the court." She sighed. "If only Mr. Emerson was 
more tactful! We were so sorry for you at dinner." 


"I think he was meaning to be kind." 
"Undoubtedly he was," said Miss Bartlett. 


"Mr. Beebe has just been scolding me for my suspicious nature. Of 
course, I was holding back on my cousin's account." 


"Of course," said the little old lady; and they murmured that one could 
not be too careful with a young girl. 


Lucy tried to look demure, but could not help feeling a great fool. No 
one was careful with her at home; or, at all events, she had not noticed 


It. 


"About old Mr. Emerson--I hardly know. No, he is not tactful; yet, have 


you ever noticed that there are people who do things which are most 
indelicate, and yet at the same time--beautiful?" 


"Beautiful?" said Miss Bartlett, puzzled at the word. "Are not beauty 
and delicacy the same?" 


"So one would have thought," said the other helplessly. "But things are 
so difficult, I sometimes think." 


She proceeded no further into things, for Mr. Beebe reappeared, looking 
extremely pleasant. 


"Miss Bartlett," he cried, "it's all right about the rooms. I'm so glad. 

Mr. Emerson was talking about it in the smoking-room, and knowing what 
I did, I encouraged him to make the offer again. He has let me come and 
ask you. He would be so pleased." 


"Oh, Charlotte," cried Lucy to her cousin, "we must have the rooms now. 
The old man is just as nice and kind as he can be." 


Miss Bartlett was silent. 


"I fear," said Mr. Beebe, after a pause, "that I have been officious. I 
must apologize for my interference." 


Gravely displeased, he turned to go. Not till then did Miss Bartlett 

reply: "My own wishes, dearest Lucy, are unimportant in comparison with 
yours. It would be hard indeed if I stopped you doing as you liked at 
Florence, when I am only here through your kindness. If you wish me to 
turn these gentlemen out of their rooms, I will do it. Would you then, 

Mr. Beebe, kindly tell Mr. Emerson that I accept his kind offer, and 

then conduct him to me, in order that I may thank him personally?" 


She raised her voice as she spoke; it was heard all over the 
drawing-room, and silenced the Guelfs and the Ghibellines. The 
clergyman, inwardly cursing the female sex, bowed, and departed with her 


message. 


"Remember, Lucy, I alone am implicated in this. I do not wish the 
acceptance to come from you. Grant me that, at all events." 


Mr. Beebe was back, saying rather nervously: 
"Mr. Emerson is engaged, but here is his son instead." 


The young man gazed down on the three ladies, who felt seated on the 
floor, so low were their chairs. 


"My father," he said, "is in his bath, so you cannot thank him 


personally. But any message given by you to me will be given by me to 
him as soon as he comes out." 


Miss Bartlett was unequal to the bath. All her barbed civilities came 
forth wrong end first. Young Mr. Emerson scored a notable triumph to the 
delight of Mr. Beebe and to the secret delight of Lucy. 


"Poor young man!" said Miss Bartlett, as soon as he had gone. 


"How angry he is with his father about the rooms! It is all he can do to 
keep polite." 


"In half an hour or so your rooms will be ready," said Mr. Beebe. Then 
looking rather thoughtfully at the two cousins, he retired to his own 
rooms, to write up his philosophic diary. 


"Oh, dear!" breathed the little old lady, and shuddered as if all the 

winds of heaven had entered the apartment. "Gentlemen sometimes do not 
realize--" Her voice faded away, but Miss Bartlett seemed to understand 
and a conversation developed, in which gentlemen who did not thoroughly 
realize played a principal part. Lucy, not realizing either, was reduced 

to literature. Taking up Baedeker's Handbook to Northern Italy, she 
committed to memory the most important dates of Florentine History. For 
she was determined to enjoy herself on the morrow. Thus the half-hour 
crept profitably away, and at last Miss Bartlett rose with a sigh, and 

said: 


"I think one might venture now. No, Lucy, do not stir. I will 
superintend the move." 


"How you do do everything," said Lucy. 
"Naturally, dear. It is my affair." 

"But I would like to help you." 

"No, dear." 


Charlotte's energy! And her unselfishness! She had been thus all her 
life, but really, on this Italian tour, she was surpassing herself. So 

Lucy felt, or strove to feel. And yet--there was a rebellious spirit 

in her which wondered whether the acceptance might not have been less 
delicate and more beautiful. At all events, she entered her own room 
without any feeling of joy. 


"I want to explain," said Miss Bartlett, "why it is that I have taken 
the largest room. Naturally, of course, I should have given it to you; 
but I happen to know that it belongs to the young man, and I was sure 
your mother would not like it." 


Lucy was bewildered. 


"If you are to accept a favour it is more suitable you should be under 

an obligation to his father than to him. I am a woman of the world, in 

my small way, and I know where things lead to. However, Mr. Beebe is a 
guarantee of a sort that they will not presume on this." 


"Mother wouldn't mind I'm sure," said Lucy, but again had the sense of 
larger and unsuspected issues. 


Miss Bartlett only sighed, and enveloped her in a protecting embrace as 
she wished her good-night. It gave Lucy the sensation of a fog, and when 
she reached her own room she opened the window and breathed the clean 
night air, thinking of the kind old man who had enabled her to see the 
lights dancing in the Arno and the cypresses of San Miniato, and the 
foot-hills of the Apennines, black against the rising moon. 


Miss Bartlett, in her room, fastened the window-shutters and locked the 
door, and then made a tour of the apartment to see where the cupboards 
led, and whether there were any oubliettes or secret entrances. It was 
then that she saw, pinned up over the washstand, a sheet of paper on 
which was scrawled an enormous note of interrogation. Nothing more. 


"What does it mean?" she thought, and she examined it carefully by the 
light of a candle. Meaningless at first, it gradually became menacing, 
obnoxious, portentous with evil. She was seized with an impulse to 
destroy it, but fortunately remembered that she had no right to do so, 
since it must be the property of young Mr. Emerson. So she unpinned it 
carefully, and put it between two pieces of blotting-paper to keep it 
clean for him. Then she completed her inspection of the room, sighed 
heavily according to her habit, and went to bed. 


NIGHT. To H. G. N. 
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MOONLIGHT through lattice throws a chequered square; 
Night! and I wake in my low-ceilinged room 

To lovely silence deep with harmony; 

Sweet are the flutes of night-time, sweet the spell 
Lies between day and day. This wise old night, 
That, unreproachful, gives the pause to strife! 

The murmurous diapason of the dark 

Within the house made quick and intimate 

By tiny noise--a bat? a mouse? a moth 

Bruising against the ceiling? or a bird 

Nested beneath the eaves? night, grave and huge 
Outside with swell of sighing through the boughs, 
Whispering far over unscythéd meadows, 

Dying in dim cool cloisters of the woods. 


I have been absent. I have found unchanged 

The oaks, the slope and order of the fields; 

I knew the wealden fragrance, and that old 

Dear stubborn enemy of mine, the clay. 

Nothing to mark the difference of year 

But young wheat springing where I left the roots, 
And last year’s pasture browned to this year’s plough; 
Last year the crop was niggard on the orchard, 

But blossom now foretells the weighted branches, 
And the great stack, that like a galleon 

Rode beneath furled tarpaulins last July, 

Showed its bare brushwood as I passed to-day. 

Where the sun rises, that I know of old; 

Knowledge precedes me round the turn of the lane, 
And I could take you where the orchids grow 
Friendly with cowslips; where the bluebell pulls 
Smooth from its bulb, bleached where it grew concealed, 
Hidden from light; the tiny brook is eager, 

Quick with spring rains, bright April rains, and fills 
The pool where drowsy cattle slouch to drink. 


Familiar! oh, familiar! native speech 

Comes not more readily than that dear sense 

Of bend and depth of country. This is Kent, 
Unflaunting England, where the steaming mould, 
Not plaintive, not regretful, lies content 

That leaves should spring from sacrifice of leaves. 


My Saxon weald! my cool and candid weald! 
Dear God! the heart, the very heart of me 

That plays and strays, a truant in strange lands, 
Always returns and finds its inward peace, 

Its swing of truth, its measure of restraint, 

Here among meadows, orchards, lanes, and shaws. 
Take me then close, O branches, take me close; 
Whisper me all the secrets of the sap, 

You branches fragile, tentative, that stretch 

Your moonlit blossom to my open window, 
Messengers of the gentle weald, encroaching 

So shyly on the shelter of the house; 

Cradle me, hammock me amongst you; let 

Night’s quietude so drench my sleepy spirit 

That morning shall not rob me of that calm. 

Your buds against my pulses; so I lie 

Wakeful as though in tree-tops, and the sap 

Creeps through my blood, up from the scented earth. 


... The birds are restless underneath the eaves, 
Down in the byre the uneasy cattle stir, 
And through the fret of branches grows the dawn. 
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